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Sometimes I dream I'm going back to Wainuiomata, the town 
near Wellington, New Zealand, where I grew up. 

I catch a bus and buy a ticket to the Village. But as the New 
Zealand Railways bus grinds up the hill road, it dawns on me that 
I'm too late. There's no family waiting for me at home there. I 
am living another life now, in another century, in another 
country. I wake with a sense of loss. 

Time carries me forward but memory carries me back. Come 
back with me, if you will, to meet the people and visit the places 
in the town where I grew up. To a time when summers were 
long, and life was slow, and pleasures were simple. To the valley 
community of Wainuiomata in 1955. 
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TViem,Am,d Now 



In 2010, Wainuiomata is a thriving valley community with a 
population of over 16,000, ten minutes' drive from central 
Lower Hutt and fifteen minutes from Wellington's ferry 
terminal. In 1955 it has a population of 3000 but is growing 
steadily, as families move over the hill to take advantage of the 
affordable housing. 

Access to the valley, which lies eight miles by road south-east 
from Lower Hutt, was difficult for the early settlers, who carved 
foot tracks over the hills and carried goods in and out on their 
backs. In 1955 access is by a winding, unsealed gravel road, 
which is dusty in summer and muddy in winter. 

There is a New Zealand Railways bus service which connects 
with the train atWoburn and then goes on to Lower Hutt. This is 
used by most of the valley's male workers, travelling to their jobs 
in the factories in Grace-field, Moera, Lower Hutt or Petone, or 
the offices and shops inWellington. 

Not all families have a car, and the hill road is not for the 
faint-hearted motorist, or those prone to car sickness. Except for 
a special outing in the weekend or a holiday, most families 
remain in the valley. There is a strong sense of community. 
Wainuiomata has its own primary school, community centre, 
post office, shops, pub (the Empire Hotel), RSA hall, volunteer 
fire brigade and several churches. 
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There is little organised entertainment for adults or children. 
But there are bush-covered hills and native bush reserves, farms 
and orchards, and the winding Wainuiomata river with its 
swimming holes, picnic spots and trout fishing pools. 

There will be many changes over the next 15 years. The hill 
road will be widened, straightened and sealed. The valley will get 
more schools and a college. A second shopping centre at Queen 
Street. And housing — lots more housing. By 1970 our family 
will be grown up and ready to move on. 

But in 1955 we are newcomers to the valley. 
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The Newcomers 



Here we are, on our way to our new home in Wainuiomata. 
We've travelled from Christchurch, 'where we lived for a year, on 
the overnight ferry from Lyttleton. We spent a night at my 
grandparents' house — 13 Randwick Crescent, Moera — and 
set out next morning by car. 

We've just passed the Griffin's factory at the foot of the hill 
road, with its sickly-sweet smell of baking biscuits. There are six 
of us in the Ford Prefect, which belongs to my Uncle Donald. 

My father, Tom Marshall, is 34. He's not a tall man — none of 
the Marshalls, who hail from Scotland, are tall. He was born in 
Dairy and came to New Zealand at the age of four. At five foot 
five inches, he is taller than his father, Papa. 

My father has dark hair — prematurely sprinkled with 
grey — and a Roman nose. Sometimes he jokes that if he put on 
a skull cap, he would pass for Jewish — an idea he rather likes. 
He had a moustache for a while but it was ginger and my mother 
said it tickled when he kissed her, so he is now clean-shaven 
again. He is a kindly and loving father but somewhat reserved by 
nature. 

He has perhaps not yet found his true metier in life. He 
graduated with a B.Com. From Victoria University after 
returning from the war, having been granted a Rehabilitation 
Bursary, and worked for The Treasury. He left The Treasury to 
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work in advertising as a copy writer and then as the assistant 
editor of a magazine called Parent and Child but has since returned 
to accountancy work. 

My mother, Jenny Marshall, nee Burne-Jones, is dark-haired, 
with a pale skin and pale blue eyes. She was born in Bellshill, 
Glasgow, and has the unmistakable accent of a Scot. She is more 
outgoing than her husband and emotionally more volatile. She 
can be quick to flare but is also quick to laugh. 

Granny — Jessie Burne-Jones — is 67. She came to New 
Zealand in 1949, after being widowed, to join her three 
daughters who have settled here. She wearing a dark blue coat 
and a dark shiny straw hat with artificial cherries. On the ferry 
trip I amused myself by snatching the hat off Granny's head from 
my berth in the top bunk and tossing it to my brother Mark. 

I am a small boy of seven with wire-framed spectacles, of 
unremarkable appearance. I am rather reserved by nature. I am 
not especially observant and sometimes miss things that are 
obvious to others. If I have a talent, it is for hearing things I am 
not meant to hear. 

"Someone's ears are wagging," my mother would say. I've 
learned not to ask too many questions, however, and to try and 
work things out for myself. 

My brother Mark is two years younger than me. He has 
carroty red hair and freckles. He has a more outgoing nature 
than me, and a sunnier disposition, but has a fiery temper if 
provoked too far. 

Christopher is three. Chubby, curly-haired and sweet-natured 
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he is the darling of the family. 

My father changes down to second gear as we begin the ascent 
of the Wainuiomata hill road. Even with the windows closed, the 
dust seeps into the Ford Prefect and mingles with the exhaust 
fumes rising through the floor boards. The bends seem endless. 
My father double -declutches and drops down to first gear at the 
steepest hairpin bend. We all feel car sick 

'Don't drive too fast, Tom," says my mother. 

'I'm not driving fast," says my father. 

'Mum, Philip is pinching me," says Mark. 

'Leave your brother alone, Philip," says my mother. 

'Mark's trampling on my feet." 

'Behave yourselves, the pair of you," says my father. 

'Granny, do you have any more toffees?" Asks Mark. 

T don't know, hen. I'll have a look in my bag" 

Granny rummages in her handbag and finds a toffee — a 
Macintosh's mint — my favourite. 

Mark unwraps the toffee and sucks it noisily. 

"Can I have a toffee, too, Granny?" 

"That was the last one, hen." 

I glower at my brother. He is well aware that he is Granny's 
favourite grand-child. When Granny was staying with us in 
Christchurch she would make him paper boats and put a lighted 
cigarette in them for a funnel. She would even let him pretend to 
smoke the cigarette. But then, as we both know, I am Nana's 
favourite grand-child. However, that does not compensate for 
the missing toffee. I sulk. 
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We reach the top of the hill but we don't stop to admire the 
view. There are fewer bends on the downhill road and the car can 
go faster, although it's just as dusty. Once over the hill, we wind 
down the windows for some fresh air, even though this section of 
the road is unsealed and dusty. There's nothing much to see but 
farmland. 

The first house — on the right-hand side — is an early 
farmhouse, the Pollard's place. From here until the road forks at 
Fitzherbert Road there is more farm land. But now the tarseal 
begins and houses appear on either side of the Main Road, with 
more under construction. 

We reach a cluster of shops known as the Village, the heart of 
Wainuiomata in the 1950s. We're nearly there. We cross the 
bridge over the Wainuiomata river and turn left into Homedale 
Road, just past the school, and then right. We pull into the 
driveway of a modest white, weatherboard house with green 
trim, much like other houses in the street. 

This is the home of my Aunty Daphne and Uncle Donald, who 
come out to meet us, with our cousin Heather. 

Daphne is the youngest of the three Burne-Jones sisters. Blonde 
and blue-eyed, she was the tom-boy of the family and qualified as 
a motor mechanic after leaving Glasgow's Bellshill Academy. Her 
husband Donald Macleod is also fair-haired, but balding. He likes 
to tell how he was giving Mark a ride on his shoulders when he 
was little. Mark looked down at his head. 

"Uncle Donald, you've got a hole in your head!" 
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Heather is also blonde and blue-eyed, a pretty little girl the 
same age as Christopher. 

There's not a lot of room in this house but somehow we all fit 
in. We've stayed here before — we would visit the MacLeods 
when we lived in Tawa Flat, before we shifted to Christchurch. 
The three Burne-Jones sisters have always been close, and the 
main reason we're coming to live in Wainui is to join the two 
sisters who are already settled here. 

In the evening the young ones are put to bed and the adults sit 
up late drinking tea, playing cards and talking. They have been 
joined by the oldest Burne-Jones sister, Margaret — or Meg as 
everyone calls her — and her husband Dennis Young. Meg was 
the artistic one in the family, and wanted to be a commercial 
artist but for some reason — perhaps the intervention of war — 
had ended up working in an office in Glasgow. 

Because of their distinctive surname, the sisters believe they 
may be related to the Victorian Pre-Raphaelite painter Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones. However, no one is sure just what the 
relationship is. All they know is that their paternal grandfather 
Mark Jones was a coach builder who had a business in Bombay, 
India, and died there in his fifties. He added the "Burne-" to his 
children's surnames. 

Meg's husband Dennis is a tall man with a bushy moustache, a 
New Zealander by birth, eight years younger than his wife. They 
live in Peel Place. Both work in the Inland Revenue Department 
in Wellington. The Youngs do not have children but Dennis has a 
half-sister — Kerry — who is a little older than me. 
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The air in the kitchen is blue with cigarette smoke. Everyone 
took up smoking during the war, although Jenny and Daphne 
gave up when they were pregnant. The three Burne-Jones girls 
served together in the Wrens. 

My father served in the Fleet Air Arm, as a navigator. Uncle 
Donald was also a navigator, in the Royal Air Force, and flew in 
Lancaster bombers. He took part in the Battle of Britain. 
Nobody talks about the war, but my mother recalls the stodgy 
food — like plum duff — that was served in the Wrens. 
However, the airmen were well fed and got bacon and eggs for 
breakfast every morning. 

For breakfast next morning, my father does one of his fry-ups: 
crispy bacon, eggs, black pudding and fried bread. Mark and I 
enjoy fry-ups but it's not my mother's idea of breakfast. Hers is 
porridge with brown sugar, and perhaps a boiled egg and toast. 
We like porridge too: with plenty of sugar and creamy top milk. 

The pinching incident in the car is not out of character. I am 
often tempted to tease my brother Mark and invariably I take it 
too far. One such occasion occurs on one of our earlier visits to 
Homedale Road, when we are living inTawa Flat. 

We are playing in the garden at the back of the house. It is a 
warm afternoon, the air scented with blackcurrant bushes. I find 
an earthworm in the garden and pretend to eat it with great 
enjoyment. With a little brotherly encouragement, Mark is 
persuaded to put a worm in his mouth and bite it in two. 

Gleefully, I let him know of my deception. 
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"You'll get worms inside you and get sick!" 

My chortling ceases when I see Mark coming at me with a 
garden rake which he's picked up from somewhere. I turn and 
run towards the house but my brother shows a surprising turn of 
speed for a small boy (He will later win a cup for the most 
improved forward in his rugby team.) He brings the rake down 
hard on the crown of my head. 

Snivelling and bloodied, I am taken to the local doctor's 
surgery where I get a couple of stitches in my scalp and a shot of 
penicillin in my backside. I feel sorry for myself but the feeling in 
the family is that I have received my just deserts. 

"You shouldn't tease your brother, Philip." 
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off To School 



Mark and I are taken to be enrolled at Wainuiomata School. For 
some reason — perhaps to make a good impression on our first 
day — we are wearing our Sunday best suits: grey shorts, grey 
jackets, white shirts and ties. 

The headmaster, Mr Anderson, is a kindly man with a grizzled 
crew cut. In the corridor outside his office there is a mural he 
painted which depicts the early settlers landing at Petone beach 
in 1840. 

Mark is taken off to the primer classes at the rear of the 
school. This is a separate block of classrooms with its own 
playground. Mark's teacher will be Miss Anderson, the 
headmaster's daughter. Mark's suit, tie, red hair and Scottish 
accent will attract some attention. 

Although we were born in New Zealand, we grew up with 
Scottish accents, acquired from our extended family. I have 
deliberately changed my accent after being teased by a teacher at 
Tawa Flat school, though I still lapse into it at home. 

I am taken to Mrs Allen's class. Mrs Allen is a large lady, with 
a large personality and a large voice to match. She stands no 
nonsense from her young charges. She has a distinctive 
pronunciation of the words "fool" and "foolish". 

"Don't be a fuwelish child!" 

Being a somewhat timid boy in unfamiliar surroundings, I am 
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overwhelmed by the new faces and new routines to absorb. 

Later that morning, I go to the boys' toilet for a pee. But 
when I go back to the classroom and open the door, I recognise 
no one. These children are too big. I've come to the wrong 
classroom. I try the next door. 

"Who are you looking for?" 

In a growing panic, I try another door. There is nothing and no 
one familiar in this classroom either. 

Aunty Daphne is surprised when her young nephew turns up 
at the door of her house, tears not far away. 

"I can't find my classroom!" 

I am taken back to school, where the kindly Mr Anderson 
returns me to Mrs Allen's classroom and sees that I am settled in. 
I am embarrassed by this incident. ("Philip couldn't find his 
classroom.") But I gradually gain my bearings in the new 
environment and get to know the families in the neighborhood. 
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Frievids, Avid Neighbours, 



The family directly opposite us in Homedale Road are the 
Paynes, who have a daughter, Judith, the same age as me. Next to 
them live the Beveridges. When he was small, Jimmy Beveridge 
drank some kerosene and was put in hospital. Just round the 
corner from them, in a stucco house, live the Emerys and their 
children Richard, who becomes a friend of mine, and Dawn, 
who is in Mark's class. 

Next door to Daphne and Donald Macleod live the Earls. 
They have an older daughter, Kay. Next to them live Cath and 
Darby O'Connor, who have two sons, Kerry and Michael, also 
older than me. Cath, my Aunty Daphne's friend, has red hair and 
green eyes. Darby is short and stocky with dark curly hair and is 
a trucking contractor. Cath has a sister with the unusual name 
Chlorine. 

Next door to them live the Jarvises, whose son Brian is in the 
same class as me. A couple of houses along live the Leemings, 
whose daughter Robyn is also in Mrs Allen's class. 

Wainuiomata in 1955 is a community where most people 
know each other. We will soon know the names of all the shop 
keepers in the village, and many other local identities. Mr 
Tommy Wallins, the postman, who pedals heavily round the 
village on his fat-tyred bike. Old Granny Harris, with her brown 
wrinkled face and smile of extraordinary kindness. Dr 
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MacKendrick the bluff Scots GP, who makes house calls when we 
are sick with measles or chicken pox. 

There is Mr Bramley the coal merchant, Mr Mustard the 
builder, Mr Holcroft the Fire Chief, Mr Thompson the Post 
Master. 

And, a few years later, Jack Vaughan, Wainuiomata's first 
police constable. My brother Mark will have some 
uncomfortable encounters with PC Vaughan. There will be a 
matter concerning some comic books which a small boy removes 
from a shop concealed under his jersey. 

There will also be incidents of certain boys gathering on the 
river bank to smoke cigarettes. But for now we are law-abiding 
members of a law-abiding community, where people do not lock 
their doors when they go out; where cars can be left unlocked 
with the windows down; where bicycles can be left propped 
against your fence overnight. 

My parents find a house to buy, near the Village. Our new home 
is 33 Gibbs Crescent. It is at the end of the crescent, on a half- 
acre section with a stream running through the front garden. The 
section has high ivy-covered banks round it. And a strip of land at 
the top. It is extensively planted in mature trees and shrubs, and 
landscaped with stone walls and raised flower beds. One corner 
of the section adjoins a stand of native trees called the Domain. 
This leads down to the banks of the Wainuiomata river. 

The house has only two bedrooms and is rather dark inside. 
But my parents see the potential to open up the lounge with glass 
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doors onto a terrace at the front, and to add two bedrooms and 
another terrace at the side. 

The smallness of the house and the fact I share a bedroom 
with Mark and Chris is of no concern to us, as we spend little 
time indoors. I build my first tree fort in the ivy-clad stump of a 
sycamore tree, using bits of timber scavenged from a dump at the 
back of a joinery factory. 

A year or two later, we adopt a sister, Marjory. My mother has 
always wanted a girl. Maybe after having three boys she didn't 
want to risk more male offspring. With a daughter, our family is 
now complete, and it's a good thing we added the new 
bedrooms. 

We soon know all the families in Gibbs Crescent. Our im- 
mediate neighbours are the Hedges, who have one daughter, 
Robyn, the same age as Mark. The Hedges are a family who like 
to keep to themselves, and appropriately their section is 
surrounded by high hedges. 

Our relations with the Hedges become somewhat strained. 
Mr Hedges likes to build a dam on his side of the stream just 
under the fence so that leaves and floating detritus accumulate on 
our side. There seems to be no good reason for this other than to 
annoy the Marshalls — and annoy it does. But doubtless the 
three Marshall boys have done their bit to annoy the Hedges too. 

Mr Hedges works at the New Zealand Railway Workshops, 
where my grandfather Robert Marshall spend his working life. 
His hobby is making model boats, which are finished with great 
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attention to detail. Next to them live the Hursts — Bill and 
Mary — their baby daughter Lyn, and a widowed mother-in-law 
Mrs Casey They are a friendly, down-to-earth family, immigrants 
from the English Midlands. 

Next to them live the Strathmores, who have an older 
daughter Diana, a strapping girl whom I admire from afar, and a 
black and white fox terrier called Toby. 

Next to them are the Chalmers, whose son Paul becomes a 
friend of Mark, and the Pollards. Mr Pollard has pig dogs and a. 
303 rifle hanging on the wall in the washhouse. The Pollard's son 
Jeff is older than me and big for his age — not the sort of boy 
you would want to get on the wrong side of. 

Other families in Gibbs Crescent with children of our age are 
the Rathbones, the Shutes, the Hawkes, the MacClymonts, the 
Fitzgeralds, the Woods, the Baoumgrens, the Armstrongs, the 
Aldridges and the Thompsons. 
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A l^fly At School 



School starts with assembly at 9.00 a. m. The pupils line up in 
rows in the quadrangle, the junior classes at the front, seniors at 
the rear, boys and girls are in separate rows. 

Mr Divehall calls the assembly to order. 

"School atten-shun!" 

To the sound of music from the school loudspeakers, we 
"march" row by row into our classrooms. I am a boy who finds it 
difficult to march in time to music, and I have to insert a half- 
skip every now and then in order to keep in step with the others. 

The day begins with "morning talks". Everyone has to have a 
turn at this. I find morning talks — my own excepted — 
extremely boring, and though outwardly I seem to be attentive, 
my mind is far away in a world of its own. This is a knack I 
perfect during Sunday morning church services, when our 
minister is delivering one of his sermons about the children of 
Israel wandering round in the desert. 

Arithmetic follows morning talks. This is largely concerned 
with money, quantities and measurements. 

"If Jill buys a newspaper for 3d, a loaf of bread for 6d, and a 
pound of butter for 9d, how much change will she have out of a 
florin?" Pounds, shillings and pence. Florins, half-crowns and 
guineas. Inches, feet and yards. Chains, furlongs and miles. Fluid 
ounces, pints and gallons. Ounces, pounds and stones. Hundred- 
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weights and tons. Square feet, square yards and acres. "If 1 man 
can mow a 2 -acre field in 4 hours, how long will it take 3 men to 
mow a 12-acre field?" 

I don't find arithmetic especially difficult but I make careless 
mistakes with the sums. I have problems keeping my exercise 
books tidy. "Philip must learn to be neater in his work." 

After arithmetic, it's time for morning milk. In the 1950s, milk 
is an institution in New Zealand primary schools. It is delivered 
in crates in half-pint (300 ml) bottles. The milk monitor's job is a 
coveted one for the older boys as you are released from class to 
do it. 

The only other people about the school grounds at this time 
are the elderly janitor Mr Hector Gordon, who has a hearing aid 
and has to shout to hear himself, and his youthful assistant Colvin 
Molyneaux or "Colv" as the boys call him, who slopes along 
drawing on a cigarette between his thumb and forefinger. 

Colvin wears his hair long and combed high at the front in 
"bodgie" style, a sharp contrast to the "short back and sides" cuts 
the rest of us sport. Bodgies wear long jackets, tight trousers and 
moccasin shoes. They like to listen to rock and roll music and 
hang around milk bars in town. They have a certain way of 
walking that tells you they're a bodgie. 

The milk monitor's job involves stacking the milk crates on a 
rubber-tyred trolley and delivering them round the classrooms. 
It's customary for the teacher to read aloud to the class as they 
drink the milk — often an installment from one of Enid Blyton's 
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"Famous Five" series. There is no refrigeration and in summer the 
milk is warm. This does not prevent some boys from drinking 
two bottles. The bottles are returned to the crates and collected 
by the milk monitor. Any undrunk milk is poured down a drain. 
The sour milk smell is unforgettable. 

Milk is the basis of the butter and cheese that New Zealand 
exports to Great Britain. We see a film about it in the school 
library: the wooden crates being hoisted by crane into the ships' 
holds for the voyage to the other side of the world, to the sound 
of jolly marching music. Milk is also processed into biscuits to 
feed the hungry people in Africa. A representative from Corso 
visits the school to tell us about it and gives us one of the hard 
white lozenges to chew. 

After the morning "playtime", we have a spelling test. Spelling 
comes naturally to me as I am a keen reader and have a retentive 
memory. 

Handwriting is another matter. We have formal lessons in 
handwriting and are supposed to pay attention to the four 
"S's" — Slope, Size, Shape, and Space. 

Try as I may, my exercise book is a blotchy mess of ugly, 
misshapen and uneven specimens of handwriting. "Philip must 
take greater care with the neatness of his handwriting." However, 
there is no complaint about the content of my written work. 
"Philip writes imaginative, well-constructed stories." 

Although I seem to have problems with hand-eye co- 
ordination — and this is apparent in my lack of prowess in any 
game played with bat or ball — I enjoy art and craft activities 
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and display some skill in modeling with clay and papier-mache. 

The dental clinic or "murder house" is located by the entrance to 
the school grounds. The school dental nurse is Mrs Morgan, who 
lives in Rowe Parade, above our section in Gibbs Crescent. The 
Morgans have two children who go to Wainui school — Roger 
and Sandra. 

Being a coward when it comes to physical pain, I do not relish 
the prospect of having to "open wide, please" for the dreaded 
"buzzer". I am leaving the school one afternoon when Mrs 
Morgan taps on the window and gestures at me. 

"I want to see you, Philip." 

I take off at top speed on my bike. For the next two days I 
sneak in and out the school grounds, avoiding the main entrance 
and hoping Mrs Morgan will forget our appointment. My 
reprieve is only temporary. A pupil knocks on the classroom 
door. 

"Philip Marshall has to go to the dental clinic." 

Mrs Morgan is waiting for me. 

"I called out to you the other day, Philip, but you ran away." 

"I didn't hear you, Mrs Morgan." 

"Really? Open wide, please." 

I need a filling and the "buzzer" is brought into play Buzz 
buzz, grind, grind, buzz, buzz. I can feel with my tongue the 
huge crater the buzzer has opened in my molar. I spit out the 
ground-up bits of tooth. Mrs Morgan mixes an amalgam filling. 

"Can I have some mercury please, Mrs Morgan?" 
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"What do you want mercury for?" 

"For an experiment." 

I have read somewhere if you rub mercury onto copper, it 
gives it a silvery coating. I am planning to rub some on a penny 
to see whether I can turn it into a "florin". 

Mrs Morgan looks surprised, but when she has finished the 
filling she gives me a globule of mercury in a small plastic phial. 

"Be careful not to spill it." 

"Thank you, Mrs Morgan!" 

It is good to know I will not need another appointment at the 
murder house for six months. 

"Tell Brian Jarvis I want to see him, please Philip." 

It is now my turn to be the messenger with bad tidings. 
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Sov^z Teachers, 



The teachers at Wainui school — with one or two exceptions — 
are friendly, approachable and well-liked by the pupils. 

My first male teacher, in my Standard One year, is Mr Booth. 
He is a good-humoured, easy-going man in his early twenties. He 
is in his Probationary Assistant (PA) year, and our class is smaller 
in size and consists of mainly abler students — although we're 
not aware of this at the time. Our classroom is one of two in the 
old school house. In winter, it's heated by a coal-fired stove. 

My next teacher is Mr Ibell, a broad-shouldered young man 
who sings in a radio choir: he is the nephew of Ken Ibell who 
owns the local Four Square store and sometimes helps out by 
delivering groceries after school. I also get on well with my next 
teacher Mr Collins — another younger man, who is prematurely 
balding. 

One unusual teacher who relieves for a short period is Mr 
Brown. He is easily persuaded to talk about his experiences as a 
soldier in the Korean war. He shows with a diagram on the 
blackboard how to dig a foxhole. He also tells us about the Cold 
War: and how in Russia people can be sent to prison for listening 
to a foreign- language broadcast on the radio. 

This is difficult to comprehend: we have very little conception 
of the events going on in the world outside Wainuiomata: the 
Suez crisis, the McCarthy witch hunts in the United States of 
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America, the brutal Russian quelling of the Hungarian uprising. 
The only significant world event that does register with us is 
when Russia launches into orbit Sputnik I, and two months later 
Sputnik II with a dog as test passenger. 

Mr Divehall or "Dibs" is another popular teacher. An even- 
tempered, fatherly man he manages to keep discipline without 
raising his voice and rarely if ever has recourse to the strap. 

The least popular teacher in the school is Mr Davies. He is a 
thin man with a prominent Adam's apple and rather protuberant 
eyes. He has a habit of "staring down" pupils when he speaks to 
them. He has floppy fair hair, parted near the centre of his head. 

In his favour, Mr Davies can be funny and is fond of music. He 
plays the piano accordion, and we sing songs like Early One 
Morning, TheYoung Voyager, The Drummer and the One-Eyed Cook, The 
Ballad of Molly Malone, The Wild Colonial Boy. One unusual song is 
The Swazi Warrior, with its reputedly Swahili chorus: "Ai kamma 
zimba zimba zai." 

However, Mr Davies has an unpredictable nature and can be 
cuttingly sarcastic in the way he addresses pupils. He also has a 
violent temper. On one occasion, furious with Elizabeth Bushell, 
he picks up her desk and empties it onto the floor. I am a bright 
enough student to avoid falling foul of Mr Davies but some 
pupils — my brother Mark included — have an unhappy time in 
his classes. 

Mr Davies is married to the headmaster Mr Anderson's 
daughter, a pretty dark-haired woman who is also a teacher at the 
school. 
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One other attractive female teacher must also be mentioned. 
Miss Fisher teaches primer four. She is tall and glamorous. She is 
beautifully made up and wears sunglasses outside. When she 
walks around the playground, she is a followed by a bevy of 
admiring girls. She has admirers among the older boys as well, 
myself included. Even her classroom is decorated in a pretty, 
feminine style, with floral curtains hung over the open shelves at 
the back of the room. 
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The BrowiA, Bobber 



Mr Davies has a strap called the Brown Bomber. It's a razor strop 
made of dark brown leather, two feet long. One end is curved in 
and rounded as a hand grip, the other is squared. It is folded in 
the centre. The Brown Bomber is kept in Mr Davies' desk 
drawer. 

The Brown Bomber is occasionally borrowed by other 
teachers but Mr Davies uses it more than most. Being strapped is 
called "getting the cuts". 

The Brown Bomber is made of hard leather and is the worst 
strap in the school. The feeblest strap is Mr Neyland's, which is 
made of floppy tan-coloured leather and hardly hurts at all. Some 
teachers use the strap in a half-hearted way. Not so Mr Davies. 
Mr Davies is proud of the Brown Bomber and makes bizarre 
jokes about it. 

"I bought it from Savages [a leather goods supplier in Lower 
Hutt] where they cater for savages." 

Strappings are performed in front of the class. Only boys are 
strapped: the girls are sent to Mrs Allen for serious disciplining 
and no one knows what this entails. 

Two cuts — one on each hand — is the standard punishment 
for misbehaviour such as insolence. Four is for more serious 
offences, such as being caught smoking. The worst thing is that 
Mr Davies is unpredictable. You can get the cuts one day for 
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talking in class and not on another. Some boys get the cuts often 
and others not at all. 

Trevor Brooker gets six of the best for being cheeky to a new 
teacher. Miss Walker is young — a trainee teacher most likely — 
and wears high boots and a short skirt. Trevor has called her 
"Widgie Walker". 

A widgie is the female counterpart of a bodgie. Many people 
do not approve of bodgies and widgies. Some consider them to 
be juvenile delinquents. 

Some of the boys are keen to be bodgies when they get older 
and have begun to grow their hair in preparation and to use 
Brylcream. Trevor is one of those boys. 

Mr Davies makes Trevor stand in front of the class. 

"Hold out your hand." 

Mr Davies raises the Brown Bomber over his shoulder. 

"The lady's name is MISS Walker!" 

On the word "Miss", the strap comes down on Trevor's palm, 
hard. The thwack echoes round the classroom. Trevor shakes his 
stinging hand. 

"Hold out your other hand. The lady's name is MISS Walker!" 

Again the strap comes down. 

"Hold out your hand." 

Trevor holds out his hand, at waist level. 

"Higher," says Mr Davies. 

The lady's name is MISS Walker." 

Trevor lets his hand drop as the strap comes down, and the 
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sound is muffled as the strap curls round his hand, but he still 
winces with the pain. 

After four cuts, Trevor thinks the punishment is over but Mr 
Davies has not finished. There are two more wacks to come. 

"The lady's name is MISS Walker! Remember that in future. 
Go back to your desk." 

Trevor goes back to his desk, shaking his stinging hands. He is 
not crying but his eyes are watering. He flings himself noisily 
onto his seat and sits with his head down. 

Mr Davies folds up the Brown Bomber and puts it on his 
table, for all to see. 

"The rest of you had better remember that too." 

Mark and I hatch a plan to kidnap the Brown Bomber. It is 
probably my idea initially as the dangerous part of the mission 
will be performed by Mark, and he is the one who must not 
crack under the interrogation that will follow. I am safely out of 
Mr Davies' class at this time. Mark, however, is not having a good 
year under his least favourite teacher. 

We leave for school early that morning on our bikes. The 
caretaker has unlocked the classrooms and there are no teachers 
or pupils about. 

I keep watch while Mark slips into Mr Davies' classroom. It's 
not keeping a watch really, as there is no way I can communicate 
with Mark if we are discovered. Regrettably, I will probably 
make a run for it. Mark comes out, looking nervous. He has 
tucked the Brown Bomber under his jersey. 
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We get on our bikes and pedal furiously back to Gibbs 
Crescent. In the safety of our bedroom, we bring out the Brown 
Bomber for inspection. We have both been on its receiving end, 
Mark more times than me. Now is the time for retribution. 

I get Dad's Stanley knife. Like all of Dad's tools it is blunt and 
rusty but it will do the job. The blade hovers over the dark brown 
leather, at the fold in the centre. 

"You do it." 

"No, you do it." 

We look at each other. The same picture is forming in our 
minds. Mr Davies is going into one of his icy rages. His eyes 
protrude and there is the hectoring, sarcastic edge to his voice 
that spells trouble. 

"I'm going to find out who's done this and that person will be 
very sorry indeed. Who is it? Larry Swift? No, it's not you. David 
Grime? No, it's not you. Mark Marshall? You're looking guilty! 
Stand up, Mark Marshall! This is your handiwork, isn't it?" 

We both reach the same conclusion. 

"Let's take it back!" 

We leap on our bikes. Mark gets the Brown Bomber back into 
Mr Davies' desk drawer but it is an anxious morning for both of 
us, in case we've been spotted. 

"What were you and your brother doing at school so early this 
morning?" 

Marshalls have vivid imaginations but are not good liars. 
Marshalls know that walls have ears, and when to keep their 
mouths shut. But now the story can be told. 
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"Smilii/tg steeps of c^oldtv^ Haze" 



Our headmaster Mr Anderson — or "Andy" as the older pupils 
call him — likes to come into the classroom unannounced and 
tell a story or anecdote, or give an impromptu lesson in some 
subject. Here is a sample "Andy" story: 

A traveller arrives at a hotel late one night and takes a room. 
The hotel keeper asks the traveller to make as little noise as 
possible, as the other guests are all asleep. As he is undressing for 
bed, the traveller accidentally drops his boot on the floor with a 
loud thud. 

Remembering what the hotel keeper has said, the traveller 
takes off his other boot very quietly, crawls into bed and goes to 
sleep. In the morning he is woken by a man in the next room 
banging on the wall. 

"Hey! When are you going to take off your other boot?" 

Not everyone gets the point of this story. 

Mr Anderson also likes music, poetry and painting. I've 
mentioned the mural outside his office, showing the settlers 
landing on the Petone foreshore. The scene is similar to and 
perhaps based on the picture on the threepenny stamp issued to 
commemorate the 1940 New Zealand Centennial. 

One day Mr Anderson reads to us one of his poems about 
Wainuiomata, which he's set to music. One verse has the line 
"from smiling steeps of golden haze". 
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"Does anybody know what this refers to? What is the golden 
haze?" 

"Is it the gorse, Mr Anderson?" 

"That's right. Very good, Philip!" 

The yellow-flowered gorse that grows profusely on the Wainui 
hills and river banks in the mid-1950s has an unfortunate habit of 
catching fire during the long hot summers. The fires spread 
rapidly, generating huge clouds of brown smoke, threatening 
nearby houses and leaving blackened, smouldering stumps in 
their wake. Fighting gorse fires is a task that taxes to the limit the 
hardy men in the Wainuiomata volunteer fire brigade. 

According to popular lore at the time, a gorse fire is caused by 
a piece of glass — from a broken bottle — refracting and 
concentrating the sun's rays into a tinder-dry gorse bush, which 
ignites. Fanned by a breeze, the sparks spread to other gorse 
bushes in the vicinity, with an ensuing conflagration that might 
engulf an entire hillside. 

This hypothesis could perhaps explain an occasional gorse 
fire. In the 1950s, a number of gorse fires in Wainui are caused 
by small boys — ordinary boys with no obvious pyromaniacal 
tendencies such as, let's say, Richard Frewen or Dennis 
Gardiner — experimenting with matches, sometimes in 
conjunction with fireworks, sometimes with cigarettes, 
sometimes with both. Such boys might be accompanied by 
friends, such as, let's say, Mark Marshall or Philip Marshall — 
who, while not actually setting the fires themselves, provide aid 
and abetment. 
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Marshalls know when to be discrete. No one "told". 
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Politics A\A,d Art 



School trips outside the valley are not common, so everyone in 
Form One looks forward to visiting Parliament and then the 
National Museum and Art Gallery. 

The New Zealand Railways bus pulls up at the school gates. I 
contrive to sit behind Ann Dickinson, with whom I am in love. 

Parliament is impressive. We troop up the front steps and 
cram into the revolving door which, after numerous tight-packed 
rotations, discharges us into the foyer. We sit in the gallery to 
watch the proceedings in the House. These are predictably 
obscure but I think I recognise the Prime Minister, Mr Walter 
Nash, who officiated at the opening of the Wainuiomata Baptist 
Church. The droning sound in the House reminds me of a 
sermon in church. Then it's back down for another trundle 
though the revolving door. 

We have lunch at Oriental Bay. Of particular interest is the 
wishing well, with its half-pennies, pennies, threepences and 
sixpences at the bottom. The water is not deep but there is a 
fence round it to prevent access by small and not — so-small 
boys. A lively discussion ensues as to why people throw coins 
into the well and who owns them. 

While walking on the sea wall, Phillippa Burden loses one of 
her sandals into the tide. She cries. The kindly Mr Anderson takes 
her into town to buy a new pair. 
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We pile back into the bus, which delivers us to the National 
Museum. Wandering through the cavernous galleries, we see a 
Maori meeting house, a canoe, a stuffed moa, some shrunken 
tattooed heads, cases of greenstone adzes and an Egyptian 
mummy. 

Then it's upstairs to the National Art Gallery to see the 
Kelleher art exhibition, featuring New Zealand landscape 
paintings. We are to select one of the landscape paintings and 
make a pencil sketch of it, then recreate the landscape in the art 
class back at school. I select a landscape which has a tree in the 
foreground, framing some water, and try to sketch it. Apart from 
drawing cartoons of fat ladies, I do not have any talent for art. 
Peter Braddock is the best artist in the class. 

There is one painting in the main gallery, not the Kelleher 
exhibition, that excites my interest. It's called The Birthday Party. 
It shows a man seated at a table with a somewhat meagre 
birthday cake in front of him. Who is he, and why does he look 
so unhappy? Who made him his cake? Who are the people with 
him, who also look miserable? This is the painting I'd like to 
know about. 
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Summer 0\a, The River 



Homework is unheard of in Wainuiomata in the 1950s. When 
school finishes, the boys get on their bikes and head off for 
outdoor adventure. Sometimes I go robbing orchards or fruit 
trees in people's back yards with my friend Neil Briggs. Neil is 
from England and calls this "scrumping". 

There's a limit to how many apples, plums or pears you can 
eat or carry away stuffed down your shirt. The fun is in the 
stealth and the crawling through long grass to get to the trees. 
Sometimes we're spotted by alert householders who bang on the 
windows when they see us, but we never get caught. 

Summers in Wainuiomata are long and golden, and centre on the 
river. There are three popular swimming holes: the Rock, 
Cullen's Bridge and the Top Pool. 

The Rock is the shallowest and is named for a large flat rock 
which is big enough for two people to lie on. 

Cullen's Bridge, named for a dilapidated wooden bridge built 
by an early settler, is a deeper hole that you can jump into from 
the bridge. 

The Top Pool is the widest and deepest pool. The older and 
bolder boys jump or dive into the pool from the top of a high 
bank. The less bold, like me, jump from the base of a tree that 
grows mid- way up the bank. By custom, there are some gorse 
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bushes at the swimming holes behind which the girls change and 
others behind which the boys change. 

Often there are families at the swimming holes. The water is 
clean and cold, but the stones are warm and smooth to lie on. 
There are no blaring radios: just the sounds of splashing and 
laughter and children calling to each other. 

There are many quiet places on the Wainui river where you 
can wander alone, with just the sound of water trickling on 
stones. Mark knows pools where he can tickle young trout by 
hand and flip them out of the water. He brings them home in a 
jam jar and releases them into our stream. 

In the late 1950s a tragedy that saddens the community 
occurs, when seven-year-old Stephen Ellis drowns while 
swimming at Cullen's Bridge. We hear about it in hushed tones 
from the children at school next day. A few days later, Frank 
James and I are riding our bikes along Coast Road when we 
notice the hearse outside the little church, and a group of people 
gathered round a grave. We stop and watch from the road. 

I've never seen anyone buried before. I cannot put into words 
how I feel when I see the mounded grave and the wreaths of 
flowers, and I have a lump in my throat if I think of my brother 
Christopher drowning and being put away in the ground, never 
to return home after school. 
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How The west was Woi/t 



As boys we are fascinated by guns, although we are not 
encouraged in this by our mother. We are allowed to have cap 
guns, however. Ours are the cheap kind that cost three shillings 
and sixpence from Woolworths in Lower Hutt. You load them 
with a strip of caps on pink paper. They misfire every second or 
third shot, and with repeated use the spring that operates the 
hammer mechanism comes adrift. The West could never have 
been won with guns like these. 

The luckier boys — my friend Timothy Woods is one — have 
chrome-plated cowboy-style six-shooters, with imitation horn 
handles and a chamber that revolves when the trigger is pulled. I 
covet a gun like this. 

It is difficult to play at cowboys in the domain without a 
proper six-shooter. It's easier and in some ways more satisfying 
to be an Indian. A bow is easily made from a whippy branch such 
as willow and a length of string. Any straight twig can be peeled 
of shoots and bark to make an arrow. We do not attempt the 
sophistication of adding feathers to the arrows. The main 
problem is to find a string that will not break. 

Our bows have limited power and even less accuracy, but the 
potential is there to cause an eye injury. Fortunately, that never 
happens. 

Along with bows and arrows there is a passion for sheath 
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knives. Our sheath knives cost two shillings from Wool-worths. 
They have a tin blade and tin handle with a wood grain look. The 
sheath is made of imitation leather. We wear them to school on 
our belts. 

There is a brief craze for Davy Crocket style "coonskin" caps 
with a tail at the back, sparked by the Davy Crocket movie 
starring Fess Parker. The local version of the Davy Crocket cap is 
made from possum skin. The craze does not last long but the cap 
is a highly desirable item. I never get to own one, not having 
access to possum skins or to someone who can sew them. The 
song Davy Crocket, King of the Wild Frontier — a spin-off from the 
movie — is popular on the radio at this time. 

Other popular items with boys are catapults and shanghais. 

A simple catapult for indoor use is made with a matchbox, a 
thick rubber band and wooden clothes peg split down the 
middle. This is good for firing broken matchsticks at your friends 
in the classroom. 

"Please Mr Booth, Philip Marshall fired a match at me." 
It wasn t me! 

"Put it on my desk, Philip. I'll see you at playtime." 

This means I'll get a telling off and if I'm unlucky the cuts as 
well. 

The shanghai or "shangy" is in a different league al-together 
from the catapult. Jeff Pollard, who lives in Gibbs Crescent, has 
the most impressive shangy I've ever seen. The Y-shaped 
handpiece is cut from a forked branch. Attached to this are two 
18-inch long strips of rubber cut from the inner tube of a car 
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tyre. These are secured to the forks by strips of tightly wound 
rubber. The pouch to hold the missile — a suitably sized 
stone — is made from a square of leather and is secured to the 
rubber strips by cords. 

In Jeff's hands, the shanghai is no toy but a weapon of 
considerable power and accuracy. 

Mark and I make our first shanghais with wide elastic from 
our mother's sewing box, which work but look somewhat 
sissified. When we obtain an old inner tube, we make ourselves 
proper rubber shanghais. 

My brother Mark engages in "shanghai wars" with his friends 
and enemies on the Wainui river banks. As I am a spectacle 
wearer and cack-handed, I don't participate in this activity. 

Some lucky boys graduate from cap guns to proper air rifles. My 
friend Hector Newton is one such boy. I covet the Daisy air rifles 
advertised in my Boys Own Paper. My mother makes it clear that 
we will not be allowed air rifles — not even the most basic 
model. 

Her mistrust of boys and firearms proves well-founded. Mark 
comes home one afternoon peppered in the arms, chest and face 
with pellets from a kea gun, fired at him by his classmate Chris 
Kyte. He is taken to the doctor's surgery to have the pellets 
removed with surgical tweezers. Luckily he is not hit in the eye. 

My friend Richard Emery is even luckier than Hector and gets 
a. 22 rifle. He takes me into the bush one afternoon and we 
spend some satisfying hours firing at targets set up on a tree 
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trunk. At twelve, Richard is mature and responsible enough to 
own a firearm, though the same could not be said of other boys 
in my class. 

Richard invites me to go possum shooting with him one 
evening. My mother, who is passionate about cruelty to animals, 
won't allow me. To tell the truth, I'm not really comfortable 
about shooting possums either. We once had a possum that would 
climb into a fruit tree in our garden and accept in its front paws 
pieces of apple offered to it. On this occasion, I agree with my 
mother. 
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Flint, "R-ddio A\A,d Television 



Wainuiomata's community centre is a rickety, peeling wooden 
building in front of the school, opposite the dental clinic. On 
Saturdays it doubles as the local cinema. A projection booth has 
been added at the front of the building, reached by a flight of 
stairs. 

Going to the flicks is a popular pastime on Saturday 
afternoons. Westerns are a staple fare. Week after week we watch 
shoot-outs between goodies and baddies, redskins attacking 
covered wagons with flaming arrows, stage coach ambushes, and 
bar room brawls. The audience involves itself noisily in the 
action, cheering on the heroes and booing the villains. 

On Saturday evenings, there are movies for older audiences. I 
badly want to see Frankenstein but it's rated R13 and I'm not 
allowed in. My classmate Graeme Wilson gets in — but he has a 
six-inch advantage over me in height. 

One flick I can't wait to see a year or two later is This Island 
Earth. The poster shows a couple being pursued by a flying 
saucer. The film — an archetypical sci-fi flick of the 1950s — 
fully lives up to my expectations. The story involves two rocket 
scientist who are kidnapped by a mysterious alien and features a 
battle to the death with bug-eyed creatures and a race through a 
meteor storm in space. 

Another movie from this period is The River Changes. It tells of 
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some villagers in a European country who, when the nearby 
river changes course, find themselves living under communist 
rule. They decide to make their escape across the heavily-guarded 
river. And, of course, I see tough-guy Charles Bronson in Machine 
Gun Kelly. 

When I'm older, I sometimes go with my mother, Aunty 
Daphne and their friends to the art deco style Prince Edward 
cinema at Woburn and see some of the English film classics such 
as Whisky Galore and Tunes of Glory. Alec Guinness is one of my 
mother's favourite actors. 

There is a local dramatic society in Wainui but the only 
production I see is a drawing room comedy Grouse in June, whose 
humour escapes me entirely. 

The 1950s and 60s are the heydays of radio serials and soap 
operas. In the mornings, my mother listens to Portia Faces Life and 
Doctor Paul on Radio 2ZB. If we're home from school sick, we 
can listen in — but neither is remotely interesting to boys of our 
age. Nor is the popular radio host Aunt Daisy, who begins her 
show with a cheerful "Good morning everybody, good morning." 
We are not interested in recipes for making scones or tips for 
removing grass stains from cricket flannels. 

We enjoy the Sunday morning children's request programme: 
the endlessly reprised stories of Gossamer Woomph, Flick the Fire 
Engine, The Selfish Giant, The Small One, Tubby the Tuba, Kenny and 
the Magic Music Box, The Lone Ranger and the Two-Legged Wolf. As we 
get older, we enjoy the evening radio serials such as the sci-fi 
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thriller Journey into Space, the family comedy LifeWith Dexter, and 
the newspaper drama series Night Beat 

Each episode of Night Beat begins with a dramatic drum roll. 
"Hi, this is Randy Stone, and I cover the night beat for the 
Chicago Star. You know, stories start in many different ways ..." 
Being a newspaper reporter sounds an exciting job. When he's 
finished telling the story, Randy Stone calls "Copy Boy!" Or is it 
"Coffee Boy?" Mark and I disagree. I think it's "Copy Boy" — but 
what on earth is a Copy Boy? 

SelwynToogood's radio quiz show It's in the Bag, sponsored by 
the makers of Rinso soap powder, is popular throughout the 
country. Most of the local residents turn up when the show 
comes to Wainuiomata. Selwyn Toogood is a big ebullient man 
but he can be a bit peremptory in his manner when people don't 
know the answer to simple questions, like what city is the capital 
of Australia. Mrs King — the mother of my classmate 
Jonathan — is the lucky contestant who reaches the final round 
in this show. 

"What will it be, Wainuiomata? Should she take the money or 
the bag?" 

Mrs King scoops the prize pool by taking the bag. However, it 
can't be just a matter of luck because Mrs King repeats her prize- 
winning success when Jack Maybury's quiz show comes to town. 
Television arrives in Wellington in mid- 1961. The Hursts are the 
first of our neighbours to get a television set and we are 
sometimes invited to their house to watch it. Families with 
televisions often invite their non-TV-owning friends in, as we do 
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ourselves when we get aTV set. Sometimes living rooms can get 
quite crowded and there are not enough chairs for everyone. 
Sometimes people talk too much and forget that others are 
trying to listen. 

"Look, there's Mrs Sinclair!" Yes, it's pretty red-haired Mrs 
Sinclair from Rowe Parade, Wainuiomata, hanging out her 
washing in the commercial for Rinso laundry powder. We can't 
see the colour of her laundry because the TV is black and white. 
Actually, it's bluish rather than white. The TV comes on at 6.00 
p. m. and there's only one channel. 

There is no local drama at this stage, but the weekly talent 
show Have a Shot soon becomes extremely popular. It is not until 
1965 that the NZBC broadcasts its first New Zealand play — 
Bruce Mason's The Evening Paper. It enrages many viewers for its 
depiction of suburban New Zealand life. My letter to the editor 
praising the play is published in The Evening Post. I feel encouraged 
to see my name in print. Maybe I'll be a writer myself one day. 

A few years later, my father is interviewed on Peter Read's 
Town and Around programme. He is working for a personnel 
recruitment company and has just returned from a recruitment 
drive to find skilled workers in Australia. Seeing him on TV is a 
big day for the Marshalls. 
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MflteX i/t0 Music 



My family doesn't gather rather round the piano to play and sing 
old-time musical favourites. We don't form a musical sextet and 
play Schubert or Brahms. We don't make up a skiffle group and 
improvise our own music with a washboard, kitchen spoons and 
combs and tissue paper, even though we have all these potential 
instruments to hand. We're not really a musical family. 

My father has never learned to play any musical instru-ment. 
My mother has a mandolin in a case in the wardrobe. It was 
given to her by her father and she had lessons when she was 
young. Sometimes she takes it out and twangles the strings with 
her plectrum. She calls this rapid vibration a tremolo. The tune 
she attempts doesn't sound familiar. 

"Play some more." 

"I can't remember how the rest of it goes." 

Perhaps I will learn to play the mandolin. It is a beautiful- 
looking instrument. Some of the strings are broken and it needs 
a minor repair so it is sent to a shop in Wellington. When 
someone remembers to collect it, the repair shop has closed 
without trace. The mandolin is never seen again. 

A teacher atWainui school is giving recorder lessons. We can 
buy either a wooden or a plastic recorder. I choose a wooden 
one. It makes a rather shrill sound when I blow it. I learn to play 
the first few bars of Three Blind Mice. Before long, the recorder 
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gets broken. Actually it's a relief because I find great difficulty in 
connecting the black dotes on the musical staves with the notes I 
should be playing. No one else in the class seems to have this 
problem. 

Perhaps I can learn to play the piano. There is a piano at 
Nana's house and my Aunties Anne and Margaret learned to play 
when they were young, so Marshalls cannot be totally bereft of 
musical talent. 

I begin lessons after school with Mrs Aileen Horwood from 
the Baptist church. If the recorder is difficult, the piano is a 
hundred times more so. I can play a scale with my right hand but 
not so well with my left. Playing with two hands at the same time 
is going to require very considerable practice. I can make no 
sense of sheet music. Treble clef and base clef? Barlines? Time 
signatures? Octaves? Breeves and semibreeves? Sharps and flats? 
Minims and quavers and crotchets? 

I manage to pick out the tune for The Blue Bells of Scotland 
with my right hand . 

"Practice it again for next week, Philip," says Mrs Horwood. 

We don't have a piano at home that I can practice on but we 
do have an old foot-operated harmonium. It must have come 
from a church somewhere. Perhaps the church had upgraded to a 
modern electric organ. It is interesting for a while to play The 
Blue of Scotland with one hand while with the other pulling out 
the stops with the black gothic lettering to see what effect they 
have, but the novelty soon wears off. 

"I'm sorry I can't come back to piano lessons, Mrs Horwood. 
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I've got a job after school at the chemists." 

Mrs Horwood is no doubt relieved to hear this. 
Perhaps the violin would be an easier instrument to learn. It only 
has four strings. Nana gives me Papa's old violin to try. I didn't 
know Papa could play the violin. The sounds it makes are not at 
all pleasant. I return the violin to her regretfully. 

Maybe the guitar is the instrument for me. There are many 
magazine advertisements for mail order courses. "Learn to play 
the guitar in two weeks. Amaze your friends!" 

I buy a second-hand guitar. There's something not quite right 
with this guitar. The neck has a marked bow in it and it's difficult 
to press the strings against the frets. There's another catch, I 
discover. Before you can play a guitar, you have to tune it. But 
how can you tune a guitar if you don't know how to play it? No 
one in my family knows how to tune a guitar. I will not be able to 
amaze my friends after all. 

Maybe a brass instrument would be better as that does not 
need to be tuned. I rather like the sound made by the Salvation 
Army brass band when they play Christmas carols in the Village. 
At the start of my first Hutt Valley High School term, students 
who want to learn a brass instrument are invited to visit the band 
room after school. I arrive late and the only musical instrument 
left is a rather dented euphonium. I take it home overnight to 
try. The lower intestinal sounds it produces make it the least 
appealing of all the instrument I've tried to date. 

That leaves only the percussion instruments. Playing drums 
cannot be all that difficult, and surely playing a triangle must be 
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within my reach, as long as I know when to come in. But maybe 
a boy who finds it difficult to march to music will not make a 
good percussionist. Oddly enough, in one of my High School 
reports the music teacher comments that Marshall: "Has a keen 
rhythmical sense." The teacher has confused me with someone 
else. Wayne Marshall perhaps, who plays the violin. I cannot even 
sing well enough to be in the school choir. 

For me, it is wonderful to hear an orchestra play, even an 
amateur orchestra. I can remember and hear music inside my 
head but I cannot realise it with my fingers or breath. 
Regrettably I will never take my place among the musicians or 
the choir. 
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Visiting Nfli/U* 



Having ridden all over Wainuiomata on my bike, I decide one day 
during the school holidays to tackle the hill road and visit my 
Nana in Moera. My friend Richard Emery accompanies me. 

It's an easy ride to the foot of the hill. Our bikes have simple 
hub gears, but even so we have to stand on the pedals when the 
climb begins. Soon the gradient defeats us. We dismount and 
push our bikes to the top of the hill. The road has been sealed on 
both sides now but it's still winding and there are still only two 
lanes. 

From the top of the hill road you can see across the harbour 
to Wellington and beyond that to Cook Strait and the faint 
snowcapped peaks of the Seaward Kaikouras. Below us, on our 
right, is the flat river plain of the Hutt Valley. Through it runs the 
Hutt River, which flows into the harbour near Petone. Below us 
we can see the Railway Workshops where Papa used to work. I 
can work out roughly where my Nana's house is in Moera. 

With our brakes on for most of the way, we descend the hill 
road. At the bottom, we pass on our right the Griffin's biscuit 
factory, set in a landscaped garden, with its smell of hot baking 
biscuits. 

Where Wainuiomata Road meets White's Line, we turn left. 
We pass a small block of shops on our right and the Prince 
Edward cinema on the corner of Cambridge Road. We cross the 
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ramp over the railway line at Woburn, and, taking care in the 
heavier traffic, turn left into Randwick Road and over the second 
ramp. Then, a right turn at the Moera shops and you're in 
Randwick Crescent. 

My Nana, Isabella Marshall — now widowed — lives at 
Number 1 3 , in one of the railway worker cottages that were 
prefabricated inTaihape and erected in the early 1920s. There's a 
taupata hedge at the front, and neatly clipped lawns on either 
side of the concrete path, with arum lilies growing in the flower 
beds. 

There are two concrete steps in front of the porch, but the 
front door is at the side. When my Uncle Ernie was still at 
school, he enclosed the front porch and moved the door but left 
the original steps in place. I ring the door bell. Nana is a small 
stout woman with white hair and a double chin. Beaming 
broadly, she invites us in. She has a broader Scots accent than my 
mother. She says "hond" for "hand" and "heid" for "head". 

I know the little house well. In the porch there is a treadle- 
operated Singer sewing machine which I would play with when I 
was a child. 

There is a big bookshelf in the front room, a piano and a print 
on the wall of Holman Hunt's The Light oftheWorld. This room is 
rarely used, however, and we are shown into the parlour. This has 
a black coal range with a hob for cooking, although Nana now 
uses the green enameled gas stove in the scullery. On the wall is 
a wooden plaque which reads: "Jesus Christ is the Head of this 
House, the Unseen Guest at Every Meal, the Silent Listener to 
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Every Conversation." 

Nana busies herself making some potato scones, which she 
knows are a favourite of mine. She is pleased by this unexpected 
visit from her eldest grandson. 

Nana and Papa, my grand-parents, emigrated to New Zealand 
in 1925 with their two young children, Margaret and Tom (my 
father), and settled first in Petone. Papa — Mr Robert Fernie 
Marshall — had served as an ambulance driver in France during 
the First World War. In civilian life, he worked as a chauffeur. 

Two more children, Anne and Ernie, were born in New 
Zealand. Finding work in Depression-era New Zealand was not 
easy, however. Papa was sent to work in a quarry under a 
Government work programme. He came home covered with 
dust, shaking with exhaustion. Nana refused to let him go back 
to the quarry. Through the kind offices of the local Member of 
Parliament, she found him a job in the local New Zealand 
Railways Workshop, where he worked as a labourer until his 
retirement. 

Nana and Papa were foundation members of the Puriri Street 
Baptist Church. Nana firmly believes in the Providence of God in 
keeping Papa in work during the Depression years. 

She is proud of all her children. Tom was a bright student at 
Moera primary school and was promoted to a class a year ahead 
of his age. She tells me she was shopping in town one day when 
she had a premonition that something was wrong with Tom. She 
hurried back to Moera to find that Tom had broken his 
collarbone playing rugby and had to be taken to hospital. 
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After matriculating from Hutt Valley High School, Tom 
considers becoming a lawyer. Nana puts her foot down firmly. 
"Lawyers have to tell too many lies." She puts her foot down too 
when Tom wants to enlist in the Royal New Zealand Navy and go 
to war. He needs his parents' signature on the application form. 

Papa and Nana pray about it. Papa gives his consent. He has 
faith the Lord will keep his son safe. Tom is sent to England for 
training and does not return to New Zealand until the war is 
ended. He returns with a bride, Jenny Burne-Jones from 
Glasgow. 

I am born while they are living in a flat off Tinakori Road in 
Wellington and my father is studying part-time at Victoria 
University. There's a photo in our family album of my mother 
and father wheeling me in a pram in the Botanical Gardens. My 
father looks as proud as Punch. 

Nana also is proud of her grandson, who will attend Hutt 
Valley High School next year. She gives me my father's old 
school badge which is stamped with the year 1933 and bears the 
school's motto "Ad Astra" — to the stars. 
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A WflLfe ~rduvuA The village 



Let me take you on a walk round the Village in the late 1950s. 
Just round the corner from Gibbs Crescent is Mr Ken Ibell's 
Four Square Store. Mr Ibell provides groceries for the locals and 
delivers them in his van in the afternoon. 

The green grocer's shop is owned by theYee family, who are 
possibly the only Chinese family inWainui at the time. 

"Have you seen what beautiful complexions the Yee girls 
have," Aunty Daphne says to my mother one day. "They're like 
flower petals." 

I hadn't noticed myself but I take a look next time I'm in the 
shop. 

Before the Yees owned the shop, an Indian gentleman — 
Bava — had a mobile green grocery in a truck. He'd park in 
Gibbs Crescent and let down wooden steps so you could get into 
the back of the truck, which was fitted with trays of fruit and 
vegetables, scales and a mechanical cash register. 

The hardware shop is owned by Bunny Spenser. I go there 
when I'm in a fort-building mode. 

"Could I have sixpence worth of nails, please." 

The Post Office, on the corner opposite the petrol station, has 
an uncomfortable association for me. I had been playing silly 
beggars on the telephone, at great amusement to myself. 
Impersonating another boy, I tell Mrs King that her son Jonathan 
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is invited to my birthday party Mrs King is suspicious. 

"Is that Philip Marshall?" 

"No, Mrs King." 

"You don't sound very sure about it." 

When I go to the Post Office on an errand for my mother, Mr 
Thompson the Post Master gives me a telling off, in a precise 
official manner. He concludes by saying: "Let's have no replica of 
this behaviour." 

It is the first time I have heard this word "replica". I will never 
forget it in future. 

Next to the Post Office is the butcher's shop, with sawdust on 
the floor, carcasses hanging on hooks and trays of meat and 
sausages in the window. My mother is not particularly fond of 
meat but she does say that the sausages in New Zealand are 
nowhere as good as the ones at "home" i. e. in Scotland. 

The newsagent-bookshop is owned by Mrs Lawrence, who has 
two sons, nicknamed Fatty and Skinny, who are in my class at 
school. On one occasion I fall foul of the Lawrence brothers and 
discovered their talent for teamwork. While Fatty expertly 
pinions my arms from behind, Skinny delivers a series of sharp 
knee-butts to my left thigh. He calmly moves to my right side 
and delivers another series of knee-butts to my right thigh. I 
suppose it is advantageous to have the pain distributed between 
two legs but that is not how I see it at the time. 

Mostly Mark and I buy comics from Mrs Lawrence's. Mark's 
favourites are war comics, Spy Thirteen and Battler Britten. We 
both like the big Hundred Page comics, which feature science 
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fiction stories. We acquire a sizeable collection of comics. My 
favourite cover picture is of the man who becomes a Martian in 
the family living room. 

"Dad, you've turned into a Martian! Just like the one on 
television," his son says. 

For a while, I subscribe to the Boy's Own Paper. This has articles 
about rambling in the English country side, how to make a 
rabbit's hutch and how to maintain derailleur gears on a racing 
bike — none of which are particularly relevant to my life in 
Wainuiomata. 

The chemist's shop is owned by Mr Murray Dunn. This is 
where I buy chemicals for my experiments, although Mr Dunn 
doesn't always stock the ones I need, like cobalt chloride or 
ammonium dichromate. He sells me some lead acetate, one day, 
and I have to sign the Poisons Register. 

Later, Mr Dunn opens a second chemist's shop in Queen 
Street and I get a job there after school, for two hours a day and 
25 shillings a week. My job involves washing medicine bottles, 
unpacking orders from the wholesalers (Durex condoms seem to 
be a popular item, I notice), burning the cartons in an 
incinerator at the back of the shop, dusting shelves, and 
delivering prescriptions on my bike — which can take me all 
over the valley. 

The money is good, and I'm paying off a bike I bought from 
Mr Collins 's bike shop in Queen Street at a pound a week. That 
leaves five shillings a week to spend. Mr Dunn is a tall, beaky- 
nosed man. His wife Jane is a glamorous blonde. She drives a 
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green VW beetle. The pharmacy assistant is a young man called 
Fraser Moss. 

The barber shop in the Village is owned by Mr Ray Selig. The 
standard hair cut in the 1950s is the short back and sides, with an 
application of Bay Rum or Lime Cream and Glycerine. There is a 
brief craze for crew cuts. 

As the "bodgie" era gets under way, the swishback look is in, 
with a DA (duck's arse) at the back. Brylcream ("a little dab'll do 
yah", as the radio commercial tells us) is required for the 
debonair look. Unfortunately my brother and I are banned from 
using "hair oil", as my mother calls it, because of the mess it 
makes on walls and pillow cases. 

Even more unfortunately, my father is given a pair of hand- 
operated hair clippers for Christmas one year, and is convinced 
he can do as good a job of barbering as Mr Selig. Mark and I 
sport possibly the most hideous haircuts ever seen in 
Wainuiomata. 

The watchmaker-jeweller's shop is owned by Mr Steve Hill. I 
go there twice to get my glasses fixed. The first time an arm has 
come off. The second time, the plastic frame snaps at the 
nosepiece while I am wrestling on the ground with Ross Cooper. 

An affable olive-skinned man with a foreign accent, Mr Hill 
explains the repair procedure to me. It is to drill two small holes 
in each of the eyepieces and join them with fine silver wire, 
drawn tightly through the holes. It's a relief not to need new 
glasses as we don't have a lot of money as a family. 

The fish and chip shop is owned by the Bradburys. When we 
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first arrive in Wainui, a single serve of fish and chips, sprinkled 
with salt and vinegar if you like it, wrapped in newspaper, costs 
sixpence. Over the years, the price goes up to ninepence and 
then to a shilling, but even so it is a relatively cheap meal. It's the 
only takeaway food you can buy in Wainui: hamburgers, pizzas 
and toasted sandwiches are still in the future. Sandwiches, filled 
rolls or pies are found only in tearooms or cafeterias, and there 
are none of those inWainuiomata. 

The shops we frequent most as boys are the Top Hat Milk Bar, 
owned at the time by the Hakaraias and later by the Earls, and 
the Shady Dell Dairy, owned by the Drummonds. My friends and 
I don't get a lot of pocket money but a good way to supplement 
it is by scavenging soft drink bottles. Each bottle — as long as it's 
clean — is worth threepence. 

If you're lucky you can find a cache of bottles under a house 
or in a shed or garage. My friend Frank James and I discover a 
supply in the long grass behind the Transit Camp in Hair Street. 

A bottle of soft drink — lime, creaming soda, lemonade, 
ginger ale — costs tenpence. Around 1960, Coca-Cola and Fanta 
appear for the first time. Frank James introduces me to Rum and 
Coke (made with rum essence, with or without ice-cream) 
which seems the height of sophistication — certainly more so 
than the standard milk shakes we have enjoyed until now. 

With sweets, our family favourites are the Zip packets, at 
threepence each. Everyone has their favourite flavour. One 
family member is sent off to the Top Hat with a shilling and 
sixpence and an order for Five Flavours, Fizzy Fruits, 
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Peppermints, Spearmints or Butterscotch as the case may be. 

The last establishment in the Village deserving of mention is 
the pub, the Empire Hotel. Of this I know nothing, as no one in 
our family is a drinker. They have no prejudice against alcohol but 
seem never to have acquired a taste for it. It will not be until 
much later in life that my parents come to enjoy a few glasses of 
wine. 

I have seen my friends 'fathers leaving the Empire on a 
Saturday afternoon with their leather flagon bags and I'm mildly 
curious. The nearest I come to tasting beer is when I buy a bottle 
of "Kentish Ale" from the Top Hat dairy. I've never seen it before, 
and I've never been served by Kay Earl either. She is grown-up 
now, and there is something about her tanned figure in the floral 
summery dress that causes a stirring in my shorts. 

"This is beer," Kay says, as if unsure whether to serve me. 

"It's for my father." 

I'm not sure whether I enjoy the "Kentish Ale", which is 
actually a shandy with a low alcohol content. It disappears from 
sale shortly after. It will be a few more years before I'm able to 
try the real thing. 

There is no problem for boys in obtaining cigarettes. My 
father sometimes sends me to the dairy for "Ten Capstan Plain, 
please. "A ten-pack costs one shilling. 

Smoking these non-filtered cigarettes is a bit tricky for 
novices as you have to keep the end between your lips dry, and 
you tend to get flakes of tobacco in your mouth. The filtered 
cigarettes are definitely easier to smoke: Capstan Cork, Craven 
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A, Grey's, De Reszke. 

"Can you do the drawback?" 

It is sophisticated to inhale the smoke, not merely blow it out 
of your mouth. This takes some practice and can induce violent 
fits of coughing. 

Cigarette brand names and packaging will get more 
sophisticated in the years to come: Pall Mall, Rothmans, Dunhill, 
Benson and Hedges. But for now, we are learner-smokers, 
enjoying our illicit puffs on the river bank or in the bush. 
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Chemistry Magic 



For my eleventh birthday, Uncle Dennis and Aunty Meg give me 
a novel and unexpected present. The label on the box says Merit 
Chemistry No. 1 . I've never heard of a chemistry set before and 
examine the contents with eager interest. 

Inside the box are a dozen or so small test tubes containing 
different coloured substances with names I've never encountered 
before: copper sulphate, calcium chloride, ammonium nitrate, 
magnesium sulphate, cobalt chloride, manganese sulphate, 
ferrous sulphate, calcium carbonate, sodium carbonate. There are 
some empty test tubes, corks with holes in the middle, glass 
tubing, and a wire gadget for holding the test tubes. 

There's something else my kind uncle has made me — a 
methylated spirits burner, consisting of a small bottle set into a 
wooden base, with a cotton cord for a wick threaded through a 
hole in the lid. He shows me how to fill the bottle with meths 
and light the wick. With the chemistry set there is an instruction 
booklet detailing about 20 experiments that can be performed. 

The experiments are quite simple and mostly involve making 
solutions of the chemicals and mixing them, or heating chemicals 
in test tubes, but I'm fascinated. I borrow books on chemistry 
from the Lower Hutt library and buy chemicals from our local 
chemist for my experiments. 

I make a "chemical garden" using Norton's Egg Pre-server. 
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This is a solution of calcium silicate. When you drop chemicals 
such as copper sulphate and cobalt chloride into the solution, 
they form coral-like silicates which somewhat resemble an 
underwater garden. 

For Christmas, Aunty Meg and Uncle Dennis give me an 
American science book called Chemistry Magic. Intrigued, I read 
about polymerization and how to make a "cloud chamber" to 
view radioactive particles escaping from the radium scraped off 
an old watch dial. However I realise such experiments are way 
beyond anything I can attempt in the primitive "laboratory" I've 
set up in a corner of the garden shed. 

I discover another book in the Lower Hutt library with some 
recipes that interest me. My father agrees to get me the 
chemicals and equipment I need from the warehouse of Geo. W. 
Wilton, 56 Willis Street, Wellington. There's great excitement 
when he brings me home the carton. It contains test tubes, glass 
tubing, a pipette, a conical flask, a tripod and an asbestos mat. 
There is potassium nitrate, powdered charcoal, flowers of 
sulphur, powdered magnesium, iron filings, ammonium 
dichromate and potassium perman-ganate (Condy's crystals). 

The first three chemicals are the ingredients of gun powder, 
which is what I proceed to make and ignite in a tin lid on the 
back lawn. I discover that adding some iron filings give a sparkly 
effect, copper sulphate a green colour, and powdered magnesium 
an intense, white-hot incandescence. Fortunately my interest is 
the pyrotechnic properties rather than the explosive. Had I been 
tempted to pack the mixture into a tube, I might be missing 
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fingers or hands. 

My next experiment involves igniting a mound of ammonium 
dichromate. This produces a very convincing "chemical volcano", 
with lots of smoke and piles of grey larva-like ash. 

I prattle on about chemistry in my "morning talk" one day, and 
Mr Divehall says I can give a demonstration after school on 
Friday. 

I've used up all my ammonium dichromate by now, and I'm 
running low on potassium nitrate. However, I have plenty of 
potassium permanganate, and the other ingredient I need — 
glycerine — is in the bathroom cabinet at home. 

Most of the boys stay behind after class to see my chemistry 
demonstration but few of the girls. I pour a good-sized mound of 
potassium permanganate onto a tin lid set on a chair. Mr Divehall 
suggests putting the chair on top of the desk so we can see it 
better. I then pour on some of the glycerine. There's a tense 
moment as I wonder whether it's going to work. 

A faint wisp of smoke appears. More white smoke. The heat 
intensifies. Choking white smoke begins to fill the classroom. 
The mixture burns with a white-hot heat, the varnish on the 
chair adding its own acrid fumes to the smoke. Mr Divehall 
rushes to the windows and flings them open. The onlookers 
retreat from the smoke and it seems as if the chair will burst 
unto flame. But to my great relief the heat and flames subside. 

To be honest, my demonstration doesn't go down as well as 
I'd hoped. It is felt I should have warned people what to expect, 
and performed the experiment outdoors. Girls in particular are 
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not impressed by the ability to produce smelly smoke. I get the 
nickname "Professor". The chair with the black circular scorch 
mark on the seat is a reminder for the rest of the year of my 
unfortunate chemistry experiment. 
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Mfli/tufll TYmi/u,i/v0 



In Form One we start "manual training" — woodwork for boys 
and cooking for girls. For this we are bussed on Tuesday 
afternoons to the Manual Training Centre in Petone. The 
woodwork teacher is "Pansy" Miller. 

Mr Miller is in his fifties, with pink cheeks, wispy grey hair 
and gold-rimmed glasses. He is said to be German and has some 
unusual mannerisms. We are kept waiting for some time before 
the lesson starts. Mr Milllar marches briskly from his office to 
open the classroom, back straight, knees raised high, arms 
swinging. 

"Line up in twos, booeys." 

He always calls us "booeys", which he pronounces from the 
front of his mouth, pursing up his lips. The classroom is equipped 
with woodworking benches and racks of tools, and a bench saw 
and a planer which only Mr Miller uses. 

"Form class round here, booeys!" 

This means we are stand around his demonstration work 
bench. Our first task will be to sand the tops of our work 
benches, for which we are given a tiny piece of sandpaper. 

We put on our woodworking aprons and "form class" round 
Mr Miller's work bench. He starts with a talk about safety and 
discipline and then gives a demonstration of how hard he can 
strap. There is a comical exaggeration in the way he swings the 
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strap up and wacks it down on the bench but no one laughs. 

Our first project is to make a boot scraper. It takes several 
weeks to transfer the measurements to the piece of wood, cut it, 
plane it, sand it and oil it. Then we line up to get a mark for our 
work. My boot scraper passes muster but I'm not sure exactly 
how it's supposed to be used. 

The next project is a wooden tray. We have to plane two 
boards to make the base, glue and clamp them, cut wooden 
handles and side pieces, then screw the handles and side pieces 
on to the base. Finally we give it several coats of french polish, 
made by dissolving shellac in alcohol and rubbing it in with a 
cloth. I am not good with measure-ments and botch the handles. 
The tray I take home at the end of the term is passable but only 
because at some stage it got mixed up with someone else's work. 

Our next project is to make a stool with a padded top. This 
involves more complicated measurements and angles and 
chiseling of joints. I am embarrassed by the way the legs splay out 
at different angles. I have ceased to enjoy woodwork. 

Some boys try to take the mickey out of Mr Miller. They lay 
some boards on the ground in the form of a swastika. We think 
this a great prank. Mr Miller is visibly upset. Nothing is said, no 
effort is made to find the culprits, and no one is punished. But 
we sense on this occasion that we have gone too far. 

The incident happens because our class teacher Mr Divehall 
has not accompanied us to Manual Training on this occasion. 
Perhaps he is sick. On the bus going back to Wainui, the girls sing 
a song about an obnoxious child who enjoys eating worms: 
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Long thin slimy ones slip down easily, 
Short fat fuzzy ones don't. 
Short fat fuzzy ones stick to your teeth 
And the juice goes zzzkkk down your throat! 
The bus driver doesn't seem to like this. "Let's give him the 
gears," one of the boys suggests. Every time the bus driver 
changes gears, the boys roar loudly. The bus driver is unnerved 
and yells at us to be quiet. 

This is one day when everyone deserves to get "the cuts". 
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A Motoring Mlscellfli/tw 



When we first arrive in Wainui, cars are something of a 
novelty — at least to the local dogs, who rush out on the road 
to chase them. Over the years, we'll have a number of family 
cars: mostly British and all second-hand. New cars are for the 
well-off only or those with "overseas funds". 

Our first family car is a dark-green 1928 Essex Super Six. It's 
a high, square-bodied car, with a heavy bumper at the front and 
running boards at the side. We use the car mostly for going to 
church on Sundays, or going to the Top Pool for a swim, or 
maybe to the beach at Day's Bay. 

We're sometimes allowed to ride gangster fashion on the 
running boards as we drive down Gibbs Crescent. "Ratta, tatta, 
tat". I rake Paul Chalmers' house with bursts from my 
Thompson submachine gun. I am George "Machine-Gun" Kelly, 
as played by Charles Bronson in the movie. 

The Essex is not always easy to start. If switching on the 
ignition and pulling the starter doesn't work, kicking the 
floorboards sometimes helps. Failing that, it's necessary to insert 
the crank handle in the slot at the front and crank start it — first 
ensuring that the car is in neutral with the brake on. 

The day comes when the Essex can no longer be started even 
by cranking. Despite their many talents, Marshalls are not good 
at fixing mechanical things, a source of some frustration to my 
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mother, whose family had been the practical-minded type. Her 
Daddy had been an engineer who could fix anything. Her sister 
Daphne was a qualified mechanic. My mother had learned to 
wire aircraft in the Wrens. Very likely there had been a boyfriend 
or two who was a dab mechanic. 

My father admits defeat and the Essex is put on blocks behind 
the garden shed for the kids to play with. The next car acquired is 
another Essex of the same vintage but brown in colour, the 
theory perhaps being that the first one may be good for parts. 
The second Essex dies, and as my father has no idea as to which 
parts may need to be replaced we have two useless vehicles. 

Late one night, some friends arrive at our house and the 
brown Essex is towed to the Wainui tip. One of the photos taken 
by my Uncle Dennis that night shows the Hutt County Council's 
"Tip Closed" sign being taken down; another shows the car, 
minus its number plates, being rolled down a bank. Yet another 
photograph shows some scantily clad adults swimming in the 
Wainuiomata river. What a naughty night this is! 

Our next car is a tiny upright Baby Morris with a double-paned, 
hinged windscreen, which Uncle Donald has found somewhere. 
More like a baby carriage than a car, this vehicle is a bit of a joke. 
It makes a few trips over the Wainui hill but succumbs to the 
same problem of not starting. Marshall cars are not good 
starters. 

We need something bigger than the defunct Morris and the 
next Marshall car is a 1936 Chevrolet, which seems to have been 
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hand-painted with a light blue house paint. Having watched my 
father drive it, I'm pretty sure I can do it too. 

I start it up one afternoon after school and take it down Gibbs 
Crescent as far as the Chalmers' house. Backing into the 
driveway, I hit and partially flatten a galvanised pipe fence post. 
Panicking slightly, I back out, turn and park the Chev outside the 
fence, where my father has left it. 

I'm lucky not to have been seen and there's nothing to 
connect me to the flattened fence post. 

My mother notices the dent in the rear mudguard, however, 
and the chunk of paint that's fallen off in the impact with the 
fence post. 

"How did this happen, Tom?" She asks. 

"I don't know, dear," says my father. 

"It must have happened somehow," says my mother. 

My father does not know how it happened. 

Fortunately the car has come with a partially full can of the 
blue house paint. Generously, I volunteer to do the touch-up 
work. I apply the paint thickly in an attempt to fill in the dent. I 
go over the edges a bit. The colour is darker but hopefully it will 
dry to the correct shade of blue. It doesn't. 

My mother is not impressed with my handiwork. 

"I should have done it myself." 

When I'm thirteen, my father gives me some driving lessons. 
Heavy and unresponsive in the steering, the Chevrolet is a 
lumbering, tank-like vehicle to drive. It is not a good car for 
night driving, the headlights providing only a weak flicker even at 
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full beam. This is another characteristic of a Marshall family car. 

Meanwhile, an accident has befallen the MacLeod's trusty 
Ford Prefect, the one we borrowed when we first came to the 
valley. Somebody — possibly returning from a pleasant evening 
at the Empire Hotel — ploughs into the back of the car at night, 
demolishing the rear end. Ever-resourceful, Uncle Donald and 
neighbour Len Borely cut the back off the car and build a 
wooden truck tray, complete with a drop-down tail board. They 
paint it dark blue to match the Prefect's original colour. 

As there is now only room for two people in the cab, it's not 
ideal for a family outing, much as the children enjoy travelling in 
the tray. Also the MacLeods now have a baby — Robert — to 
transport. The little truck is replaced by a massive 1940s Hudson 
Terraplane.With eight big cylinders, it is a thirsty car, but petrol 
costs are not a big concern in the early 1960s. 

Now the Chevrolet exhibits a reluctance to start, an ominous 
sign in a Marshall-owned vehicle. We acquire a two-tone cream 
and brown Humber 80. Mark, now 15, learns to drive. He drives 
across the little bridge at Gibbs Crescent too fast one day and 
clips the side of the house. The house isn't damaged but the side 
of the car is stoved in. It's fixed but the doors are never quite the 
same again. 

Our next family car is a Humber 90. Then a Consul 315. 
These British marques are typical family cars of the time. 

My first car — which my father buys for me when I'm 
twenty — is a 1963 Hillman Imp. It's a pleasure to drive, which 
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exceptional visibility afforded by its large front windscreen and 
rear window. 

Unfortunately it's not long before a graunch appears during 
gear changes. The clutch is replaced. The problem reappears and 
a new clutch — the third the car has had — is fitted. We 
discover that clutch problems are common in the first 
production model of the Imp, which is the one I own. I also 
notice when removing the front carpet that rust has got into the 
floor pan. True to form, we have bought a Marshall car. 

My father has no great knowledge of cars but he reads 
somewhere that Volkswagen — the VW Beetle which has begun 
to appear in the 1960s — has fewer parts than other cars. 
Something like 500 parts in all. That surely means less to go 
wrong. Also they have no radiators, being air-cooled. We've 
bought many car radiators over the years, the leaky radiator 
being another feature of a Marshall car. 

My father takes me to Lower Hutt to check out VWs. We 
notice a dealer with aVW in his yard. 

"Lovely car, sir, "says the dealer. "Beautiful condition. It's only 
had one owner, an old lady." 

My father is not a good judge of cars but he is of human 
character. 

"Do you mind if we take it for a drive?" 

"Not at all, sir." 

We drive further along High Street, to another dealer's yard. 

"I was just wondering what this car is worth," says my father. 
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"Let's see," says the dealer. He squints along the roof line. 

"This car's been in a serious accident. The chassis has been 
twisted out of line and then straightened. You can feel for 
yourself. I couldn't give you very much for this one, sir." We 

return the car and proceed on to Shelley Motors, who are VW 
dealers and have a yard of Beetles. 

There is one that takes our eye, a blue 1955 Beetle. This is the 
llOOcc model with a small rear window. There are no fancy 
gadgets on the dashboard: it is a strictly functional layout. It has a 
solid, reliable feel to it. Good German engineering. 

This is the car we buy. It will prove the best car I ever own. It 
doesn't have a lot of "bells and whistles" but one feature proves 
useful. I'm driving on the motorway out of Wellington when the 
VW splutters to a stop. Looking at the petrol gauge, I see I'm 
out of petrol. But I remember reading something in the 
instruction booklet about an emergency fuel reserve. Sure 
enough, there's a lever on the floor. With a quarter-turn to the 
right, the car starts first time. 

When Mark leaves school and starts Teachers Training 
College, my father buys him a white VW. We are now a three- 
Beetle family. The Beetles serve us well for years after we've left 
Wainui — despite the considerable engine noise, the heaters that 
don't heat and the dim headlights. Being Marshalls, we're well 
used to these features from our earlier cars. 
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To B>e A Baptist 



My family are Baptists but in 1955 there's no Baptist church in 
Wainuiomata — only a Catholic church and an Anglican church, 
both on the Main Road near the village. (The old wooden church 
on Coast Road is no longer used for regular services at this 
time.) Some Baptist families join to start a Sunday School at the 
Masonic Hall in Fitzherbert Road. My father is the Sunday 
School Superintendent. 

As children we've been brought up on Bible stories: Joseph 
and his coat of many colours, Gideon, Samson, Moses in the 
bulrushes, Elijah being fed by ravens, the parables of Jesus. My 
father is a good story-teller and tells these stories in a simple, 
natural way that holds the children's attention. He also tells, as a 
weekly "serial", the story of John Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

He's not too good at leading the singing — he doesn't always 
hit the right note and his voice has a rather penetrating 
quality — but he does his best, as Baptists always do. 

My parents join with other Baptist families in the valley for 
Sunday evening house meetings. The meetings begin with a 
prayer and a time of "testimony" where people recount anything 
God has been impressing on them from His Word, or any special 
blessings they've enjoyed during the week. This can be a little 
drawn-out. 
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Some of the prayers — for those who labour in the mission 
fields of Tripura or Brahmanbaria — can also be a little lengthy. 
Some people do not know quite when to stop. 

Things perk up with the singing. We sing Blessed Assurance, What 
a Friend We Have in Jesus, To God be the Glory, 0, for a Thousand 
Tongues. One of my mother's favourites is Trust and Obey: 

When we walk with the Lord, 

In the light of his word, 

What a glory he sheds in our way! 

As we do his good will, 

He abides with us still 

And with all who would trust and obey. 
Maybe there is a guest speaker — a missionary on furlough 
from the field — who projects photographic slides from Tripura 
or Brahmanbaria on to a bed sheet hung on the wall and tells us 
how many conversions, baptisms and new church memberships 
there have been in the past year. 

Another prayer or two, another hymn or two. Now things get 
more interesting. Some of the ladies have slipped into the kitchen 
to attend to supper. Kettles are whistling, and savoury smells 
from the oven waft into the room. The notices are read. The next 
meeting will be at our own house at 33 Gibbs Crescent. 

And here it comes at last, with the clink- chink of silver-plated 
teaspoons and bone china cups and saucers — the tea trolley! It's 
laden with egg and tomato sandwiches cut into triangles; 
asparagus rolls; cheese savouries; sausage rolls; neenish tarts, 
ginger slice; a sponge cake filled with cream and raspberry jam, 
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delicately dusted with icing sugar; and a dark chocolate cake with 
chocolate icing studded with walnuts. 

"We thank Thee Lord for Thy Presence with us tonight and ask 
Thee to bless this food which Thou hast provided for us." 

"And bless the hands that prepared it," someone chimes in. 
[Laughter] 

Tea is poured and handed round. 

"Two sugars with milk, please." 

"No sugar, thanks." 

The children help to pass round the plates. 

"See if Mrs Clarke would like a neenish tart." 

"This sponge cake is delicious." 

"I'll try one of these sausage rolls, thanks." 

There's enough for all and more besides, and it has made even 
the long-winded prayers — and the wait while a new bulb is 
fitted to the projector — worthwhile in the end. 

It is resolved that Wainui will have its own Baptist church. The 
church and manse are duly built on a site on Wainuiomata Road, 
not far from Queen Street, and there are working bees to 
landscape the grounds. It's a proud day for the Valley's Baptists 
when the new church is opened by the Prime Minister, the Hon. 
Walter Nash. 

The church building is a somewhat plain concrete structure. It 
seems the builder may have cut a few corners in its construction. 
The wooden floors are not varnished or sealed, and the paint on 
the inside walls lifts and peels due to the concrete not being 
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given time to cure properly. Cracks develop in the concrete floor 
of the entrance porch when the timber props supporting it give 
way. There is a working bee to re-lay the floor on a solid bed of 
earth and gravel. 

At first, we do not have a regular Minister. Mr Ernest Nees 
from the Puriri Street Baptist Church comes over the hill to take 
the Sunday morning services. He owns a hardware store in 
Wellington and is reputed to be quite rich. He and Mrs Nees 
have been to exotic far-flung places such as the Holy Land and 
Japan. His sermons could perhaps be a tad more interesting — 
but it's not necessarily a preacher's job to be an entertainer. It's 
to build up people in the faith, and that's a serious matter. 

Some of the church's deacons also take their turn preaching in 
the pulpit, which was formerly a New Zealand Railways ticket 
kiosk. Their sermons are sound — but could be a little more 
interesting too. 

We have a church organist, Mrs Aileen Horwood, who 
sometimes favours the congregation with a solo number. She is a 
contralto and sings / Come to the Garden Alone very expressively. 
It's a shame that Mark sniggers, as it nearly makes me snigger as 
well. What he should realise is that grown-ups have standards for 
musical enjoyment. 

"Aileen Horwood has such a beautiful voice." 

Mr Ron Stewart is the church treasurer and reads the notices 
every Sunday morning. He is always immaculately dressed, in a 
well-tailored suit — light-coloured in summer, dark in winter. 
Some of the other men look a little uncomfortable in their 
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Sunday suits. A jacket perhaps a shade tight, a shirt collar chafing 
the neck slightly. 

Their wives, without exception, are beautifully turned out. 
Light floral dresses in summer, perhaps with long gloves. Maybe 
a skirt and matching jacket in spring and autumn. A smart coat in 
winter. Some of these women are positively glamorous. And 
hats — always a hat. Some are works of art. 

Women ought not to pray with their heads uncovered, wrote 
St. Paul. It seems the sight of women's hair might incite even the 
angels to lascivious thoughts. But what about the hats and gloves? 

The church gets its first minister — the Rev. Donald Comber 
and his wife Ava. She is beautiful, and I blush and stutter like an 
idiot when I am introduced to her. 

Tonight the church is having its first baptismal service. 
Baptists believe in baptism by immersion — no mere sprinkling 
with water — so the church has a proper font, which is under 
removeable trap doors in the floor at the front of the church. 
(You can't immerse someone in one of the shallow basins that the 
other churches use.) The font is T-shaped, with steps going down 
at either side. I wonder how warm the water is. Is that steam 
rising from the surface? 

Dressed in white, the baptismal candidates sit in the front 
pew. Mr Comber preaches a sermon about baptism. The word 
comes from Greek word "baptiso" meaning to dip. John the 
Baptist was the first person in the Bible to perform baptisms. 
Jesus himself was baptised by John. God was pleased with Jesus 
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and told him so. 

Jesus 's disciples went about preaching and baptising those who 
believed in the Word. They too did it by dipping, not sprinkling. 
Baptism signifies the believer's identification with Christ's death 
and resurrection to a new life in Him. 

Baptists are strong on the theology of baptism, and know all 
the texts that other churches don't seem to have heard of. It's 
good to know we do it properly. 

Then, while the congregtion is singing / Stand Amazed in the 
Presence, Mr Comber slips out the back and returns dressed in a 
white gown and long white gumboots. Does he wear trousers 
under the gown? He goes down into the water and motions for 
the first candidate, Harry Dome, to come forward. Harry is 
helped down the steps by an attendant deacon. 

"Harry Dome, I baptise you in the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost," says Mr Comber, and down Harry goes 
under the water. Whhoossh . . . What if Mr Comber lets go . . . 
How will Harry get back up? What if a person is fat and too 
heavy for Mr Comber to lift? 

Up from the grave He arose 
With a mighty triumph o'er his foes. 
Sings the congregation. 

Whhoosshh, up Harry comes from the water, blowing a little 
as he gets his breath back, and opens his eyes. 

He arose a victor from the dark domain, 
And He lives forever with His saints to reign! 
Sings the congregation. 
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Does God still congratulate people for getting baptised? 

"This is my beloved son Harry in whom I am well pleased!" 

Dripping water, Harry is helped up the steps and a white 
towel is placed round his shoulders by the deacon. 
He arose, He arose! 
Hallelujah! Christ arose!" 
Sings the congregation. 

Harry is taken out the rear door to get changed. There are 
mats on the floor to stop it getting wet. Knowing their expertise 
at baptismal services, Baptists can be confident about inviting 
friends and neighbours along. They will get a good show and a 
good supper in the hall afterwards. 

"We 're having a baptismal service next Sunday evening — we 
were wondering if you and your wife would like to come? We'll 
give you a lift in our car. We can arrange a baby-sitter if you need 
one. 

Mr Comber motions that it's the next candidate's turn to 
come forward and go down into the water. 

Having turned eleven, I graduate to long trousers and Bible 
Class, which is held in the Manse before the church service 
starts. I am proud of my luminescent yellow socks, which in 
1958 are the height of coolness. I hope Ava Comber will notice 
them. Unfortunately I have a bad case of acne, which is definitely 
not cool. 

The boys' group is taught by Howard Moore, who with his 
wife Eunice has served in the Maori mission field. I attend my 
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first Bible Class camp, which is held at Reikiorangi, in the hills 
behind Waikanae. 

News that American evangelist Dr Billy Graham is to visit 
New Zealand in April 1959 on a crusade causes intense 
excitement in the Baptist community. Baptists are proud of the 
handsome, square -jawed Dr Graham, the most famous evangelist 
in the world and a friend of the American President. And they 
are proud of George Beverly Shea, who sings Tenderly He Watches 
Over Me in his rich bass-baritone voice on the radio every Sunday 
afternoon, and who will be accompanying Dr Graham to New 
Zealand. 

We board a chartered bus which takes us to Wellington's 
Athletic Park to hear Dr Graham. It seems every bus in 
Wellington has been pressed into service for the crusade. 
When Dr Graham invites people to accept Jesus as their personal 
saviour, the crowds stream down the aisles in the grandstands to 
be born again. 

The Baptists' prayers for the crusades have been answered, 
and many new members are added to the church — ours 
included. 

I am baptised now, and a member of the church. Mr Comber and 
his bewitching wife Ava have accepted the call to a new parish. 
We have a new minister — Mr Keith Hampton. 

But truth to tell, I am by now a reluctant Church attendee. I 
am backslidden. I've given up on prayer and Bible reading. I envy 
people who haven't been born again. At least they can enjoy 
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being sinful with a clear conscience. 

Sermons about the ancient Israelites wandering round in the 
desert and getting offside with God for their sinful ways do not 
help my situation. I don't need to be reminded of my backslidden 
state. To take my mind off it, I add up the numbers on the hymn 
board across, up and down — much as I hate mental arithmetic. 
I try not to have impure thoughts about some of the attractive 
women in the congregation. I do not totally succeed. It's a relief 
when the service is over. 

"Why are we always the last family to go home?" 
"It's your father — he's talking to Mr Hampton." 

In the early 1960s, a new wind begins blowing through Christian 
circles — the charismatic renewal. People are coming into the 
experience called the Baptism in the Holy Spirit, which is 
accompanied by speaking in tongues. 

It is believed that "tongues" are actual languages, in some cases 
the languages of angels rather than humans. There's a lot of 
interest in the other "spiritual gifts" described by St. Paul: 
interpretation of tongues, prophecy, word of knowledge, word 
of wisdom, discernment of spirits and healing. 

My mother and father, along with other members of the 
church, come into the charismatic experience. The Baptist 
church is divided on the matter. Some see it as a genuine moving 
of the Holy Spirit to empower Christian believers. Others see it 
as spiritual immaturity and emotionalism, and some even worry 
that "speaking in tongues" may be a satanic deception. 
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The upshot is that my parents, along with other members, 
leave the Baptist church and form their own "house church", 
meeting for praise and worship in members' homes. There are 
similar "churches" springing up round the country in the 1960s. 

It is in these circles that my father begins to discover his own 
giftings. He'll go on to become a well-known Christian teacher, 
preacher and pastor, with a reputation extending beyond the 
shores of New Zealand. 

To be honest, as a self-conscious teenager I'm not comfortable 
with this style of meeting any more. I particularly dislike the 
"happy clappy" choruses that are sung. 

My family is not musical but I have discovered two "classical" 
composers whose music I greatly enjoy: Purcell and Handel. In 
my bedroom one evening, listening to radio station 2YC, I hear 
Palestrina's Missa Papae Marcelli, or Pope Marcellus Mass. I have 
never heard such sublimely beautiful music. Is that what they sing 
in Catholic churches? Why can't we have music like that in our 
church? 

But for now, I have no desire to attend any kind of church. I 
have other pre-occupations. Who am I, and what will I do with 
my life? I have no answer yet to these questions. 
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Boys Brigade 



When I'm twelve, I join the 32nd Wellington Company of the 
Boys Brigade, which is held in the church hall on Monday nights. 
Our captain is Mr Graham Edridge, assisted by my uncle Dennis 
Young. After uniform inspection, we practice drill. 

"Squad, by the left, quick march. Left, right, left, [Insert half- 
skip to get in step with other boys] right, squad, halt! About 
turn." 

We learn by heart the Boys Brigade objective: "The 
advancement of Christ's kingdom among boys and the promotion 
of habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self-respect and all 
that tends towards a true Christian manliness." 

The Boys Brigade motto, which is superimposed on the 
symbol of an anchor, is "Sure and Steadfast". The Boy's Brigade 
hymn is: WillYour Anchor Hold in the Storm of Life? It is perhaps not 
the liveliest of hymn tunes but it has a stout, nautical feel to it. 

We learn first aid and how to tie reef knots, clove hitches, 
bowlines and sheepshanks. I start to learn Morse code and 
semaphore in the hope of gaining some badges but do not 
progress beyond the first six or seven letters of the alphabet. 
With help from Aunty Meg, a keen gardener, I make a collection 
of tree leaves for a bushcraft certificate. If ever I get lost in the 
bush, I'll know the names of a few trees. One useful tree to 
know about is the rangiora, the "bushman's best friend". The 
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large white-backed leaves provide a serviceable alternative to 
toilet paper. 

Cleaning the uniform — particularly the brass buckle on the 
haversack — is a weekly chore. If you get Brasso stains on the 
white webbing, they are hard to remove. The white piping on the 
cap can be fiddly to clean too. I am promoted to Lance Corporal 
and get to wear a white stripe on my arm. 

I attend my first camp at the Boys Brigade camp site on Coast 
Road. There are boys from different battalions round Wellington, 
some in their mid to late teens. In the dining hall there is a large 
banner with the letters TOTOF. This is puzzling until it is 
explained that it stands for Think Of The Other Fellow. 

Some of the boys have quite a repertoire of bawdy songs, 
which are novel and amusing to me. The camp site is noted for its 
long drop dunny, sited in Snake Gully. There are many comic 
verses written on the walls that you can read as you sit at your 
business. "Here I sit broken hearted, Paid a penny but only 
farted." 

My mother had been amused to hear her small sons using the 
word "dunny", which is unknown in Scotland. 

"In the Wrens, we called it the heads," she told us. 

She also did not know, or affected not to know, the word 
"poop", which she pronounced to rhyme with "scoop". 

"A poop is a deck on a ship," she told us. 

The Boys Brigade Patron is the Governor-General, Sir Bernard 
Fergusson. Our company, along with other Wel-lington 
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companies, is invited to a reception at Government House. Sir 
Bernard is the first person I've ever seen who wears a monocle. 
He makes a speech in a clipped British accent. Dressed in his 
Boys Brigade cap, it's a little difficult to imagine him as a war 
hero, commanding the troops fighting the Japanese in the jungles 
of Burma, but he seems an impressive figure nevertheless. 

Government House is very impressive too. It's amazing to 
think that Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, whose portrait hangs on 
the wall of the reception hall, stays here with her husband Prince 
Philip when she visits New Zealand. My mother would be 
interested to see through the house. 
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Christmas l>fly 



Every year we have our Christmas dinner with the Youngs — our 
Aunty Meg, who is a great cook and loves to entertain, and 
Uncle Dennis. 

We've just got back from church, the table is laid in the 
lounge, the wrapped presents are piled up round the tree, and 
preparations are reaching an interesting stage in the kitchen. 

Old Mr Young, Dennis's father, lights his pipe. [Pup, pup, 
pup . . . Smell of stewed apple and burnt custard.] 

My father is looking through the pile of 78 records by the 
gramophone. 

"How about putting on a record, Tom?" Says Mr Young. 

My father puts on the story of Albert and the Lion, recited by 
Stanley Holloway: 

There's a famous seaside place called Blackpool 

That's noted for fresh air and fun, 

And Mr. And Mrs. Ramsbottom 

Went there with young Albert, their son. 

It is perhaps not very Christmassy but my father, Mr Young 
senior and Uncle Dennis chortle. They know the story well. 
Albert is going to get himself into trouble, poking at the lion 
with his walking stick. 

"Dad, when will dinner be ready?" Asks Mark. "I'm starving." 

"Me too," I chime. 
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"Be patient — it won't be long." 

And here it conies at last. My mother carries in a big dish of 
new potatoes and new peas, Aunty Daphne brings in a dish of 
carrots and something else with a lid (beans?) and they go back 
to the kitchen for more. Now the big turkey arrives on a platter 
with some little sausage things. 

Here's bread sauce and cranberry sauce to go with the turkey. 
Here's the ham which Uncle Donald boiled in our copper, now 
glazed with honey and studded with cloves (why do adults like 
cloves?). Mustard sauce to go with the ham. More vegetables: 
roasted potatoes, pumpkin and parsnip. Salads: lettuce, tomato, 
chives, egg. Mayonnaise to go on the salad. 

"Have some more turkey." 

"Thanks, I will." 

"Have another slice of ham to go with it." 

"Thanks. I'd better leave some room for the pudding, though." 

Pudding! Which to start with — the Christmas pudding, the 
trifle or the pavlova? 

"Tea or coffee anyone?" 

"If I eat any more, I'll burst." 

"Have an after-dinner mint." 

"Dad, when do we open the presents?" 

"As soon as the washing up's done." 

The women have done the cooking, so it's only fair the 
men — and children — do the washing up. The women hover in 
the background. 

"That big dish goes in the top cupboard." 
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"You need a clean tea towel." 

At last, the big roasting dish that held the turkey is scoured 
clean and stowed away. Now the REALLY interesting part starts. 
Aunty Meg begins handing round the presents. 

"This one's for Robert .. .Heather .. .Mr Young... 
Christopher . . . Robert . . . Marjory . . . Philip." 

The youngest person gets to open their presents first. (Hurry 
up, Heather . . . There's only one more left to open . . . Help her 
someone, please!) 

"Who's next? Christopher." (Come on Christopher, get that 
wrapping paper off. What's he got? Roller skates!") 

"Look Mum, roller skates! Thank you Aunty Meg and Uncle 
Dennis!" 

My sister Marjory opens her present from Uncle Dennis and 
Aunty Meg and it's roller skates. Mark gets roller skates. It's my 
turn at long last: this package looks the same as what the others 
got . . . And it's roller skates, too. Wow! 

We roller skate up and down the driveway of the little house 
in Peel Place, and as we do so Dennis, unnoticed, is busy 
capturing the action on his 8mm movie camera. 
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H-flppy New year 



As children, New Year's Eve is a celebration that's less important 
than Christmas or birthdays — there are no presents to look 
forward to — but it is enjoyed by our parents, aunts and uncles, 
and their Scottish friends. 

We have a big garden at our home in Gibbs Crescent which is 
ideal for parties. Lights are strung up in the trees and switched 
on as soon as it's dark. Now it feels like a proper party. A 
gramophone has been borrowed and set up on the terrace 
outside our lounge. Someone has brought a pile of records by 
Jimmy Shand and his Band. 

Dr Hugh Budge, the valley's GP, is resplendent in his kilt, 
sporran and tweed jacket. He gives a Highland yell as he swings 
his wife Rhona round the lawn in some kind of Scottish reel. 

For a boy who finds it difficult to march in time to music, 
dancing the Petronella, Highland Reel or Strip the Willow does 
not come naturally. I always seem to connect with the wrong 
partner or head off in the wrong direction. It doesn't 

matter to others, but I would like to dance well so that I can 
enjoy it. Just as I would like to be able to hit a baseball a huge 
distance, like my classmate Tony Owen, or catch the ball at the 
other end of the field, like other boys can do. I find it difficult to 
catch a ball even from a close distance. "Butterfingers Marshall!" 
I'd like to be able to kick a ball over the rugby goal post, like my 
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brother Mark. Discouraged, I stand back to watch the others 
dance. 

Now, the adults are really into the swing of it, even my father, 
who came from a strict Baptist family that regarded dancing as 
somewhat sinful. Come to think of it, Baptists as a whole are not 
really into dancing. And they are certainly not into drinking 
alcohol. 

We have large quantities of punch at our parties but it is non- 
alcoholic. No one in our extended family drinks alcohol. They 
don't have any prejudice against it, although my mother says she 
signed a Band of Hope "Pledge" when she was a girl. My father 
says he tried beer in the Navy but didn't enjoy the taste. 

In the lounge, our table is laden with sandwiches, savouries, 
slices, sponge cakes — everything I like. Food is the main thing I 
enjoy about parties. Apart from bread for the sandwiches and 
asparagus rolls, there is nothing here that has been bought from a 
shop. My mother, her sisters and their lady friends have been 
busier than usual with their baking. 

Before we tuck in, my father says grace. Rose-patterned 
teacups are filled and handed round. Every one takes milk but 
only some take sugar in their tea. My mother says we are all tea 
Jennys in our family — the Scots term for someone who drinks a 
lot of tea. 

We watch the clock as the minutes tick down to midnight. 
Standing in a circle, hands joined, we sing "Auld Lang Syne." 
(What do the words mean? I wonder.) Then, it's "Happy New 
Year", "Happy New Year", "Happy New Year," all round, until we 
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have hugged, kissed or shaken hands with everyone present. Is it 
really a new year? It doesn't feel much different from the old 
one. 

In the morning, my mother sends me "first footing" to her 
sister, my Aunty Meg. I am given a piece of coal to present to 
Meg. I am to say to her: "Lang may yer lum reek." I practice this 
to myself all the way to Meg and Dennis's house in Peel Place. It 
means "Long may your chimney smoke." My mother says it is a 
Scottish custom and it is considered extra-lucky if the first 
person over the threshold has dark hair, as I do. It seems to me an 
odd custom and I am surprised at how pleased my Auntie Meg is 
welcome me into her house. 

My mother and her sisters always refer to Scotland as 
"Home". That puzzled me when I was young because my home 
was inWainuiomata, New Zealand. How could my mother have a 
different home? Was New Zealand really my home? 

There is always a sense of nostalgia when my mother talks of 
"Home". But she has never expressed any desire to go back to 
Bellshill, Glasgow, even in the unlikely case that we had the 
money for travel. 
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A Mflm, of Mflm,b) TflLei^ts 



My uncle Dennis Young is a man of many talents. He thinks 
nothing of taking the engine out of his car to fix it — a skill not 
possessed by any Marshall family member, or ever likely to be. If 
the Marshall family has anything that needs to be fixed, it is taken 
to Uncle Dennis. 

A keen hobbyist, he makes model aeroplanes and boats and is 
a ham radio operator. He is also a keen amateur photographer, 
and it's to him we owe many of the photos in the family albums. 
Dennis gives me my first camera and teaches me how to develop 
the film and make prints on the enlarger in his darkroom. 

Uncle Dennis builds a dingy which we take on picnics at the 
river and beach. He then starts construction of a 30-foot launch 
on his lawn at Peel Place. After the hull is complete, it has to be 
turned over so the deck and cabin can be built. He rigs up blocks 
and tackle and supervises the men from the Baptist church as the 
hull is lifted, turned deck side up and lowered into a wooden 
cradle. Meanwhile he makes sure that Aunty Meg is capturing the 
action on 8mm film. 

"Hold the camera steady . . . Get in closer." 

At last the launch is finished apart from one item: the steering 
wheel. Christmas has rolled round again and there's a present 
from Meg for Dennis to open. 

"I wonder what this is? A steering wheel? Just what I wanted!" 
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Now the launch can be steered, it's loaded onto a transporter 
and taken over the hill road to the mouth of the Hutt river, 
where it's launched into Wellington harbour. Our first fishing 
trip in the launch is a big day. Captain Dennis Young starts the 
engine [rugga-rugga-rugga-rrrm-rrmm] and we're off, heading 
towards Soames Island. Dennis drops the sea anchor. 

We're all busy with our fishing rods, tying on sinkers and 
hooks. (We all got fishing rods and reels for Christmas from our 
generous aunt and uncle.) Uncle Donald is cutting up squid for 
bait. Hailing from Skye, he is never happier than when he's 
fishing — even if he gets sea sick. 

"Dad, my line is tangled up with Mark's." 

"I've got a bite!" 

"Pull it up and reel it in like this." 

[zik- zik- zik- zik- zik- zik] 

"What a beauty . . . What's happened? It's gone!" 

"It's still there: keep reeling it in." 

[zik- zik- zik- zik- zik- zik] 

Dennis rotates the lens barrel on his movie camera and moves 
in for a close-up shot. 

On a subsequent trip, Mark accidentally drops his rod 
overboard. Uncle Dennis dons flippers and goggles and tries to 
dive down to recover the rod but the water is too deep. Never 
fear, he has another plan. He rows over to Leper Island and fills a 
sack with gravel and sand. 

He ties a rope to the sack and drops it over the spot where 
Mark's rod was lost. Holding onto the rope, he's carried down to 
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the harbour floor, where he manages to find the rod and bring it 
to the surface. 

"Thanks Uncle Dennis!" Mark beams. 

He has a new hero. 
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Soldiers oviParade 



It's Anzac Day 1961, and here we are marching in our Boys 
Brigade uniforms to the cenotaph outside the community centre 
in Queen Street. Left, right, left, right [insert a half-skip to get 
into step with the others] left, right. 

My brother Mark is fascinated by the soldiers with bowed 
heads holding their rifles butt end on the ground. He would 
dearly love to handle one of those rifles. 

I've just started at Hutt Valley High School and the first week 
of term is devoted to compulsory military training. Wearing 
heavy, prickly khaki uniforms we march up and down the sports 
field and practice drilling with heavy. 303 rifles which must date 
from the First World War days. 

We practice taking Bren guns apart and reassembling them. 
Then we march up and down the sports field again. That has 
killed any interest I might take in Anzac Day. 

Mark would love to see my father put on his naval lieutenant's 
uniform which hangs in the compactum at home and march in 
the RSA parade. 

"Dad, did you get any medals in the war?" 

"I'm entitled to them but I never applied for them." 

"Why not?" 

My father doesn't really know. My mother never applied for 
her service medals either. She didn't even keep her Wrens 
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uniform. Sometimes it's hard to believe our parents really were 
in the war, as they talk so little of it. It's some-thing that Mark — 
who is intensely interested in the war — cannot understand. 

In 1967 I am called to do compulsory military training or 
"National Service" as it is then known. My birth date has come 
up in the ballot. Those called up have to complete three months' 
full-time training in the Army, followed by three weeks' part- 
time training for another three years. 

The Vietnam War has become a major political issue, although 
New Zealand, unlike the United States and Australia, does not 
send conscripts to Vietnam. The Vietnam war divides New 
Zealanders. As a university student, I have joined demonstrations 
against the war. As a Christian (though not a church-goer) it 
seems to me that war is in-compatible with the teachings of 
Jesus. I apply for exem-ption from military training on the 
grounds of conscientious objection. I appear before the 
Department of Labour's Conscientious Objection Committee to 
present my case. My friend George Middleton accompanies me 
as a character witness. I am given a sympathetic hearing and 
exempted from National Service. 

It seems to me entirely sensible when National Service is 
abolished in 1972 by Norman Kirk's Labour Government. 
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Ffln/dlw Friends 



The Budge family are friends of ours. Dr Hugh Budge, a mild- 
mannered Scotsman with a puckish sense of humour, is the local 
GP. He is married to Rhona and they have three children — 
Sarah, John and baby Fiona. Dr Budge gives me a Parker fountain 
pen when I start at Hutt Valley High School — a kindly thought 
from a man who is surely one of nature's gentlemen. 

He is called on to perform some plastic surgery on my 
brother Mark, who has had himself tattooed. It is perhaps not the 
most tasteful or sophisticated of tattoos — a heart with an arrow 
through it and the word "Mother" — but Mark thinks it looks 
nice. My father is not pleased. He is quite angry. "What on earth 
did you do that for?" 

Dr Budge removes the section of skin bearing the tattoo from 
Mark's forearm, under local anaesthetic, and stitches the skin 
together. It leaves a noticeable ridge of scar tissue. What no one 
knows is that Mark has another tattoo on his upper arm. In order 
to keep this one, he will have to wear a tee-shirt whenever he 
goes swimming. This he does. 

The Gilbert family from the Baptist church — Henare and Gaby, 
and their children Tui and Oanna — also become family friends. 
Henare is Maori, a big, bear-like man with a goatee beard who 
worked as a professional singer and musician in Europe. He met 
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his wife Gaby while working in East Berlin. She was a film and 
stage actress who worked with the famous Berliner Ensemble. 

Sometimes Henare plays his guitar and sings in church. With 
their European clothes and background, they seem quite an 
exotic couple. Henare has appeared as an extra in movies too — 
he chases the British actress Hayley Mills through the streets in 
the 1961 movie Whistle Down theWind. 

Henare is keen to share his love of music even with me as a 
spotty 16-year-old high school pupil. He takes me to an 
unforgettable performance in the Wellington Town Hall by the 
great Spanish guitarist Andres Segovia — a musician whom 
Henare reveres. Later he takes me for a coffee at the Sorrento 
coffee bar. 

I feel very sophisticated and grown-up. Knowing I've become 
interested in classical music — I've joined the World Record 
Club and the RCA Victor Record Club — he lends me a record 
of Carl Orff's Carmina Burana. I've never heard music like this 
before. 

Other friends from the Baptist church are a Hungarian couple, 
Peter and Mary Richter. Peter is short, stocky and olive-skinned, 
a former Catholic priest. Mary is dark-haired and intense in an 
eastern-European manner. 

The couple came to New Zealand as political refugees from 
the 1957 Hungarian uprising. Mary had suffered torture and 
imprisonment for her political activities: she had friends in the 
next cell to hers who had been hanged. Even in the safe haven of 
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Wainuiomata, New Zealand, she does not feel safe from the 
Russians. 

In 1963, I see an ad in the Wellington Evening Post from a 16-year- 
old Japanese school girl — Yoshiko Shirai — who wants a New 
Zealand pen friend. She lives in Kunitachi, in Tokyo. I send her a 
postcard and get a card in reply. She tells me about herself and 
her family. I write back. 

We exchange photographs and presents. She sends me some 
wooden dolls called kokeshi, I send her a small silver tiki. I am 
interested in Japan, not least because the women seem to be so 
beautiful. 

Will I ever get there to meet Yoshiko? It seems unlikely in the 
near future. Air travel is expensive and I don't have any 
money — not until I start working. 
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rtolidau Work 



I celebrate my last day at Hutt Valley High School by con-signing 
my school uniform to the backyard incinerator when I get home. 
I don't want to wear woollen shorts, long socks and a ridiculous 
school cap ever again. 

I'm planning to go to university next year and I need a holiday 
job to earn some money. It's not that the university fees are 
expensive: the Government subsidises 90 percent of the cost, 
and my student bursary will pretty much cover the rest. I'd just 
like to be less financially dependent on my parents. 

Getting a factory job is easy in the 1960s. You walk in off the 
street and ask to see the personnel manager. 

"I'm a student. Do you have any jobs going?" 

"Sure. When can you start?" 

My first job is at the Sunbeam factory in Gracefield. I wait for 
the early morning bus at theWainui bus depot, along with other 
male workers. They all know each other. I light a cigarette. 
Nearly everyone is smoking. You can smoke in the bus, from the 
middle row of seats to the rear. It must be tough for the 
nonsmokers but nobody thinks about that. 

I go to the personnel manager's office, where I'm given an 
IR20 form to sign and shown how to clock in with my time card. 
The factory foreman takes me to the store for a pair of overalls 
and shows me to the locker room, where I change. At 8.00 a. m. 
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a siren sounds and the machines are switched on. So many 
different machines to take in: I've no idea what any of them do. 

Among other things, the Sunbeam factory makes electric 
frypans. My first job is to buff the frypans after they have been 
cast from an aluminium alloy. I put the frypan base on a jig and 
push a button to start the buffing wheels. I apply a stick of black 
polish to the buffing wheels and push another button. The wheels 
come down automatically and buff the sides of the pan until 
they're shiny. I stack the polished frypans on a trolley. From here, 
they go to a vapour degreasing bath, where the greasy polish is 
removed. 

Thelma operates the vapour degreasing bath. There are some 
female process workers on the factory floor but the majority are 
male. 

At 10.00 a. m. the siren sounds. We have fifteen minutes for 
morning tea in the factory canteen. There are sandwiches, pies 
and homemade scones this morning. It is explained to me that 
the canteen provides hot lunches and dinners as well for those 
who work late. The food is good and very reasonably priced, 
being subsidised by the company. At 10.15 a. m. the siren 
sounds. Workers stub out their cigarettes and troop back to their 
machines. 

Buffing the frypans is not difficult but by the end of the day 
my overalls are black from the fine spray of polish thrown off by 
the buffing wheels. Fortunately, I move on to other processes. 
One of these is tempering steel bolts by immersing them in a pot 
of molten lead and quenching them in a fluid. The union 
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representative brings me a pint of milk while I'm engaged on this 
task. 

"You're entitled to this under the award," he tells me. 

I assume this is because of the hot working environment in the 
foundry. It is not explained to me that the milk is supposed to 
protect workers against lead toxicity. 

Another factory I work for in my university holidays is John 
Grant Ltd., also in Gracefield. This company makes wadding for 
car seats and furniture. My job here is to feed offcuts of different 
coloured fabric into a machine called a "flocky", which chops it 
up and shreds it. The fabric scraps come in wool bales, and are 
probably let over from clothing manufacture. Sometimes, 
depending on the product, I have to add chunks of white 
polyester fibre to the mix. The "flock" is sucked out of the 
machine and discharged into a silo. I have to gather up armfuls of 
the greyish flock and feed it into the hopper of another machine 
that spins and compresses it into wadding. 

It's a dusty job and you have to blow your overalls down with 
compressed air before you go to morning tea or lunch, but it's 
still relatively clean work. 

"Can you do overtime tonight?" 

It's a question often asked. There's no shortage of overtime for 
those who want it. You can count on overtime two or three 
nights a week and often on Saturday mornings as well. Overtime 
is paid at time and a half. After midday on Saturday, you're paid 
double time. Sunday work is less common but is double time all 
day. 
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Wages are paid fortnightly in cash. I work long hours but the 
pay packets are satisfyingly fat. My parents don't expect me to 
pay board, so the money I earn will last me through the academic 
year at university. 

I've managed to grow a goatee beard. I've bought a pair of tan 
suede desert boots, corduroy pants, a roll-neck jersey and a 
duffle coat with horn toggles. I now look and feel like a 
university student. 
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Leaving The valley 



In 1967, we move from 33 Gibbs Crescent to 96 Hine Road. I'm 
now in my second year at Victoria University, studying English 
and philosophy. Mark is a student at Wellington Teachers Training 
College; Chris is a student at Wainuiomata College. My sister 
Marjory has left school and is working for New Zealand 
Railways. 

Now, I have a sense of having outgrown Wainuiomata. It's a 
long trip by bus, train and cable car up to the university and back 
home. I've lost contact with my former friends from primary 
school, and George Middleton — whose family arrived in 
Wainui from Wales in the 1 960s and who attended Hutt Valley 
High School with me — is the only Wainui friend who has gone 
on to university with me. 

Wainuiomata has changed greatly since we first arrived. The 
population has grown considerably and the hill road — now 
widened and straightened — is greatly improved. Many families 
now own cars. There are more schools, shops, churches and 
amenities such as the Wainuiomata swimming pool. 

Not all the change has been for the better, however. There is a 
hard-core minority of problem families and trouble-makers in 
the valley who are well-known to PC JackVaughan: householders 
are a little more cautious about leaving doors unlocked and 
property unattended. 
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For me, Wainui is now just a place to come home to in the 
evenings. I don't play sports, attend church or belong to any 
clubs in the valley I'm looking forward to moving to a flat in 
Wellington before too much longer. 

My parents also are considering moving on. My mother has 
always yearned to live by the sea. We've been to look at houses in 
Eastbourne and Day's Bay but these are too expensive for us. My 
parents are now considering moving further afield — to the 
Kapiti Coast, some 50km north of Wellington. 

In 1970, they find their dream property — a beach cottage at 
99 Rosetta Road, Raumati South, looking out towards Kapiti 
Island — and put our Hine Road home on the market. 

The Youngs and MacLeods are keen to follow them to 
Raumati. My parents subdivide the Rosetta Road section so that 
Aunty Meg and Uncle Dennis can build a home on it. Aunty 
Daphne and Uncle Donald buy a house just across the road. 

Wainuiomata has been a good place to bring up children but 
my parents are ready to enter a new phase of life at Raumati 
South. They are active in setting up the Kapiti Christian Centre. 
In a mid-life career change, my father retires early from his 
teaching job at the Technical Correspondence Institute to 
become a full-time Christian pastor, teacher and writer. 

They are not the only couples to leave Wainuiomata as 
children grow up and retirement beckons. As for me, I'm keen 
to move into a wider world outside the valley. Mark and I have 
begun looking for a flat in Wellington. 
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Afterword 



My cousin Robert Macleod has inherited my Uncle Dennis's 
8mm film projector and his boxes of home movies. At one of our 
ail-too -rare family gatherings, we watch the movies with our 
children one evening Seeing ourselves as children again, and the 
family members and friends who are no longer with us, we are 
carried back to the country of the past. 

"There's Nana!" 

"Dad looks young, doesn't he?" 

"Who's that lady sitting next to Mrs Budge?" 

"Gosh, you've got skinny legs!" 

The scenes pass silently before us: our Christmas dinners, 
picnics on the Wainui river, fishing trips on Wellington harbour, 
the opening of our church, a Boys Brigade parade, a community 
fair, a day at the beach. The bad haircuts and unbecoming clothes. 
The plain wholesome food, lovingly prepared. The Golden 
Weather of New Zealand childhood. 

On a few occasions, I've made a sentimental journey back to 
Wainui, once with my daughter Lydia. The valley has changed 
greatly in the half-century since my family first arrived there. 
Some of the old landmarks in the Village area are still there: the 
pub, the two dairies, the swimming hole we called the Top Pool 
(now a grassed picnic area), the old Coast Road church with its 
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pioneer family graveyard. 

Wainui school is still there, though part of the main classroom 
block was destroyed by fire and has not been replaced. The 
original two-classroom school building, in which I spent my 
Standard One year, is now a museum run by the Wainuiomata 
Historical Society. 

The changes wrought by time go far beyond the externals of 
place. As L. P. Hartley put it in his novel The Go-Between "The past 
is a foreign country; they do things differently there." It's easy to 
forget just how differently New Zealand communities did things 
half a century ago. Family photographs and home movies tell us 
part of the story. I hope this memoir tells a little more of that 
story. 

Dumaguete, Philippines, 
March 2011 
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